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THE MARCH 


E ARE a_ peaceful 

Nation and sincere in 

our desire to be helpful 

to our neighbor to the 

south. We are large 
enough, too, to have forbearance in its 
hour of trial. 

Revolutions occur in Latin America 
chiefly because a faction which cannot be 
constitutionally elected wishes to get con- 
trol of a country’s treasury. Revolution- 
ary leaders of more patriotic motives, if 
successful, submit their claims honestly to 
the electorate for approval. It is evidently 
the purpose of the Administration to 
give the aid of its recognition only to 
such governments as are constitutionally 
elected, for to do otherwise is to put a 
premium upon revolution. 

A case in point is the recent beginning 
of a revolution in Santo Domingo. The 
United States explained to the revolution- 
ists that we would not turn over to them 
the proceeds of the custom houses which 
we administer unless they were properly 
elected. The revolution immediately sub- 
sided. It was based upon no moral prin- 
ciples, merely upon a desire for money. 

The situation in Mexico is not so simple 
as this, of course, but to recognize one 
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unconstitutional usurpation would put a 
premium upon another to follow. 

To lend approval to such a régime as 
that of General Huerta not only submerges 
all moral standards to a questionable 
temporary expediency but it violates what 
ought to be our consistent policy of rec- 
ognizing only constitutional governments 
in the countries to the south of us. 

The logic of old-fashioned diplomacy, 
based upon the idea that there was a 
profit in successful war, would long ago 
have justified intervention. But in the 
light of modern economics and morality 
such a course is to be thought of only when 
allhope that Mexico can settle its own prob- 
lems is gone. And we should not abandon 
this hope except in the last extremity, for 
if we do we must expect a tremendous loss 
of our men and money in Mexico and a 
halting in the wheels of progress at home. 

The ultimate solution of the Mexican 
problem must necessarily lie in the hands of 
the Mexican people themselves, and our 
every interest, moral and material, is inhav- 
ing it settled that way. If we are patient 
and disinterested and can prevail upon the 
nations of Europe to follow a similar policy, 
we may afford an unusual spectacle, but 
one that we may well feel proud of. 


Copyright , 1913, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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MR. JOHNSON N. CAMDEN 
WHO RECENTLY INVITED ALL THE FARMERS OF KENTUCKY TO A MEETING AT HIS 
COUNTRY PLACE NEAR VERSAILLES TO DISCUSS COOPERATION. MORE THAN TWENTY THOU- 
SAND PEOPLE ACCEPTED THE INVITATION [See ‘The March of Events”’] 














DR. RICHARD P. STRONG 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW HARVARD SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND DISCOVERER OF THE 
CAUSE AND METHOD OF INFECTION OF THE PNEUMONIC PLAGUE WHICH DESTROYED 50,000 
PEOPLE IN MANCHURIA IN THREE MONTHS eepgeen 














DR. WILLIAM H. WELCH 
IN HONOR OF WHOM THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD NAMED ITS RECENT GIFT OF 
$1,500,000 “THE WILLIAM H. WELCH ENDOWMENT FOR CLINICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH.” 
THIS FUND WILL ENABLE THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY TO FREE ITS 


PRINCIPAL PROFESSORS FROM THE NECESSITY OF DEVOTING A LARGE PART OF THEIR 


TIME TO PRIVATE PRACTICE 
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DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


WHO IN THIS MAGAZINE EXPRESSES HIS BELIEF THAT A RACE OF ‘“‘HUMAN THOROUGH- 
BREDS” IS A POSSIBILITY OF THE FUTURE WHEN A GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY SHALL HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT A PROPER PUBLIC OPINION CONCERNING MARRIAGE 

[See page 176) 
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A SOUND AND ELASTIC CURRENCY 


currency and banking, the subject 
will drop from current discussion 
and we shall go about our business under 
better conditions than we have had since 
the Civil War upset our national finances. 
All manner of people voiced objections 
and offered amendments to the Glass meas- 
ure. Hundreds of criticisms were given 
to the Senate Committee on Finance. Yet 
these demonstrations are not very good in- 
dications of the popular mind. Voluntary 
testimony before Congressional committees 
is apt to be misleading. A foreigner who 
listened to the testimony taken by the Sen- 
ate committee which framed the Aldrich 
tariff bill might easily have supposed that 
the fatal measure was an expression of the 
public’s wishes, for that committee fol- 
lowed closely the suggestions offered to it. 
Although the majority of those who ap- 
peared before the Finance Committee crit- 
icised the Glass bill adversely (many of 
them savagely), there is little doubt that 
the bill satisfies a large majority of the 
people of the United States. Moreover, it 
embodies the fundamental principles which 
scholars, experts, bankers, and business men 
agree are needed. It provides a currency 
much more suited to our needs than the 
currency under the old National Bank Act. 
Those who protested against it felt that 
they could suggest still further improve- 
ment, although they were by no means 
agreed as to what those improvements 
should be. Many bankers urged a central 
bank instead of several regional banks, on 
the theory that in times when panic threat- 
ened every regional bank would try to 
strengthen itself at the expense of the 
others, whereas with a central bank there 
could be no antagonistic interests. 
Whether or not other disadvantages of a 
central bank more than offset this advan- 
age, most of the people of the United States, 
particularly those who voted for the Dem- 
Ocrats now in Congress and for the plat- 
form pledge against a central bank, think 
that they do; and of course these people are 
the final arbiters. 
The public wishes to have a currency 
system without a central bank and free 
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from the domination of bankers. That is 
one of the fundamental facts in the situa- 
tion. The other is that the Glass-Owen 
measure provides a sound currency far 
better adapted to our needs than national 
bank notes — and even under the admit- 
tedly dangerous and inadequate bank note 
system we have prospered. 

As a nation, therefore, we have cause to 
look forward optimistically to the regional 
reserve system. Even those who protested 
against it are not necessarily afraid of it. 
They are like the opponents of the Under- 
wood tariff who remonstrated as long as 
they could but when the time for remon- 
strance passed went to work energetically 
and cheerfully to confound their own dire- 
ful predictions. 


AMERICA AND THE MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK 


HETHER we live in Kenosha, 
Wis., or in the Borough of 
Manhattan, N. Y., the New 


York election has a personal meaning to 
us. For New York is not chiefly for its 
own inhabitants, as are most other Amer- 
ican cities. It belongs to us all. More- 
over, in this case the election was upon a 
nation-wide issue. A new spirit of open, 
efficient, and honest city government has 
grown up in the United States in the last 
decade. Mr. Mitchel, New York’s mayor- 
elect, Mr. McAneny, the president of the 
board of aldermen, and Comptroller Pren- 
dergast represent this spirit. The oppo- 
sing ticket represented Tammany Hall, 
perhaps the most firmly intrenched money- 
making political organization in the coun- 
try. In its long history of profitable cor- 
ruption it has been occasionally defeated. 
Whenever it was caught in some particu- 
larly atrocious scandal, an anti- fammany 
movement would overthrow it temporarily. 
But the reform elements seldom had a 
constructive programme and were, there- 
fore, seldom reélected. 

This year the situation is different. Mr. 
McAneny, Mr. Prendergast, and Mr. 
Whitman, the district attorney, have been 
in office. They were reélected on their re- 
cords. They have a constructive pro- 
gramme. Mr. Mitchel, the mayor-elect, 
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although he has not been mayor before, 
has had a commendable career as commis- 
sioner of accounts and president of the 
board of aldermen. His achievements show 
him to have other virtues besides a hostil- 
ity toward Tammany. 

All of us, then, may look forward with 
pride to an energetic and honest conduct 
in the affairs of our largest city. We may 
even hope again that this marks the per- 
manent decline of Tammany’s power. De- 
barred from the profits to be derived from 
the city government, hampered in its de- 
signs upon the state treasury by the im- 
peachment of Governor Sulzer and the 
consequent elevation of Mr. Glynn to the 
governorship, and out of favor in Wash- 
ington, Tammany is much weakened 
in its opportunities for profits — without 
which it cannot live. 





A NEW SENSATION FOR THE 
RAILROADS 


HE public demands better service 
from the railroads in the safety of 
passengers and the regularity of 
freight handling. The railroads ask in 
return to be allowed to charge a little more 
for the improved service. The demand 
seems justified by a study of theirlastyear’s 
records. The total business done was 
greatly in excess of that in 1912, yet the 
majority of the roads made less net profit 
than before, and they did not make unu- 
sual expenditures for improvements. 

Either the railroads will have to make 
sudden savings in administration to get the 
money necessary to improve their service 
or they will have to charge more for the 
service. Chairman E. E. Clark, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, seems to 
feel that the roads will have to charge more 
for the service. In his speech before the 
National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, he said: 

“An ideal transportation situation can 
be attained only by large additions to the 
facilities and great improvement inmethods. 
The added facilities can be secured only 
through expenditures from surplus earn- 
ings or from expansion of credit. In either 
way the total cost to purchasers of trans- 
portation would be increased.”’ 
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At about the same time the Commission 
granted an increase in freight rates on 
potatoes from Oklahoma to Rocky Moun- 
tain points and in doing so laid down this 
general principle: 

“If, when viewed in the light of those 
considerations which enter into’ proper 
rate-making, a particular rate is fair and 
just for the service performed, the price 
at which the shipper markets his product 
cannot be accepted as the controlling fac- 
tor in fixing the rate.” 

Our modern regulation of rates having 
superseded the theory of charging ‘‘all that 
the traffic will bear’, it is fair on the other 
hand that it should save the railroads from 
having to carry other traffic below cost 
merely because it cannot bear a fair charge. 

Since it was given real power the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has generally 
reduced rates for the public benefit, and we 
have believed in the Commission’s judg- 
ment and applauded its acts. Now that it 
seems to feel that we deserve better service 
and should pay for it we should accept that 
decision with the same approval as that 
with which we accepted the others. 

Beyond this the public has a further duty 
which Mr. Clark pointed out: 

“Tf it be true that the present financial 
condition of transportation agencies is due 
to reckless, improvident, or even dishonest 
financing in the past, it would be a mistake 
to correct it by a policy of reprisal which 
would impair the usefulness or efficiency 
of the carriers upon which the welfare — 
the very life—of the commerce of the 
country depends.” 

The railroads arein new hands. The men 
who did the reckless and dishonest _finan- 
cing have generally passed out of the rail- 
road world. Toharbor a spirit of revenge 
for their misdeeds against the present rail- 
road managements is short-sighted folly. 
It is time to forget the past. 

That does not mean to forget the present 
also. We do not wish to have any more 
reckless financing or railroad meddling in 
politics. With the new generation of rail- 
road presidents, with the present system of 
commissions, and with a watchful press and 
public it seems that we may be entering 
a period of better understanding between 
the railroads and the public. 
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THE PHILIPPINES UNDER 
DEMOGRACY 


HEN the new governor-general 
of the Philippines was ap- 
pointed there was a good 


deal of speculation, both in this country 
and in Manila, about the Democratic 
policy toward the Islands. There were 
some who hoped and many more who feared 
that a definite time for the independence of 
the Islands would be set. 

But, happily, no such plan is to be fol- 
lowed. The capability of the Filipinos for 
independence is to be judged by their con- 
duct, not by the lapse of time. Governor 
Harrison has outlined his policy thus: 

“We regard ourselves as trustees acting, 
not for the advantage of the United States, 
but for the benefit of the people of the 
Philippine Islands. Every step we take will 
be taken with a view to the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the Islands and as a prepara- 
tion for that independence; and we hope to 
move toward that end as rapidly as the 
safety and the permanent interests of the 
Islands will permit. After each step taken 
experience will guide us to the rext.” 

There is nothing in this that differs from 
the many speeches of Mr. Taft and Gover- 
nor Forbes on the subject, except perhaps a 
little emphasis upon the words “‘acting not 
for the advantage of the United States.” 
There has been some Democratic criticism 
that under the previous Administration we 
were “exploiting” the Islands, based upon 
the fact that a good deal of American capi- 
tal is going into the Islands. Practically 
all the industry is in the hands of Americans 
or other foreigners. This is, of course, in- 
evitable in a country which has no native 
capital, no native bankers, no native execu- 
tives trained to direct industry. If any in- 
dustrial progress is made in the Philippines 
it is, of necessity, in the hands of Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, Spaniards, or Chinese. 

The other point of emphasis in Governor 
Harrison’s speech is that “‘we hope to move 
toward that end (independence) as rapidly 
as the safety and the permanent interests 
of the Islands will permit.” 

In keeping with this statement, the Ad- 
ministration appointed Filipinos to a ma- 
jority of the places on the Philippine Com- 
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mission. This will give Filipinos more prac- 
tice in government, but the real leadership 
and control, of course, still remains where 
it should, in American hands. For the 
fact that we can find Filipinos who sit more 
or less acceptably in the assembly and upon 
the Commission means very little in regard 
to the ability of the Filipinos as a nation 
to govern themselves. Less than 5 per 
cent. of the Filipinos vote, less than 10 per 
cent. can read and write. To put the gov- 
ernment of the Islands in the hands of this 
small class, most of whom live in Manila, 
would be to establish an oligarchy, not a 
democracy. Despite our very great ef- 
forts, only about half the children are in 
school. Obviously these foundations of 
popular government are a generation or two 
in the future. 

The government of the Islands, therefore, 
goes on much as before. The great tasks 
that we have been doing in education, sani- 
tation, and in the preservation of law and 
order will continue, and these are the tasks 
that make the American government of the 
Philippines a chapter in colonial history of 
which we may well be proud. 





RIFLE ARBITRATION 


PEN warfare lasted in the West 
() Virginia mining regions for more 
than a year. If such a state of 
affairs had existed in a Central American 
Republic, we should have called it a revo- 
lution. Two months ago a similar war 
broke out between the coal companies in 
Colorado and their employees, many of 
whom are Greek soldiers lately returned 
from the Balkans. In the first thirty-five 
days of this disturbance there were eighteen 
skirmishes in which twenty-eight men were 
killed and forty-one wounded. Eleven 
buildings and bridges were wrecked. 
There is something rotten in a business 
in which such frequent wars break out; 
in which, when differences arise, men pick 
up their rifles, even bring out machine guns 
as the regular method of settling disputes. 
They cannot be very wise employers of 
labor who frequently drive their workmen 
to arms; and it is a sad commentary on the 
law and order of a state to allow twenty- 
eight encounters with rifles and machine 
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guns within its borders during thirty-five 
days. And, on the other hand, these out- 
breaks and the I. W. W. successes point 
out very plainly that there are certain 
kinds of foreign labor that we pay very 
dearly for. It is ignorant and, therefore, it 
works cheaply, but the by-products of its 
ignorance — inefficiency and violence — 
much more than offset any advantage that 
its cheapness may give to employers. 


I] 


These coal mine battles even once begun 
can be stopped by prompt and vigorous 
action by the county and state authorities. 
But though the forcible prevention of fight- 
ing between the employers and employees 
by the appearance of a third and stronger 
armed force may insure temporary peace, 
it does little to improve the conditions 
which bring on these wars. That is proper 
work for the much needed Commission on 
Industrial Relations, the membership of 
which has recently been filled by the Pres- 
ident. A law providing for the Commis- 
sion was passed during the Taft Adminis- 
tration, but only one commissioner was ap- 
pointed and confirmed. President Wilson 
appointed the others three or four months 
ago, but the Senate has only recently con- 
firmed them. The chairman, Mr. Frank 
P. Walsh, is one of the practical spirits who 
gave Kansas City a conscience. 

Mr. Walsh explains what the Commis- 
sion will try to do in this way: 

“Our attempt will be to avoid the sta- 
tistical mire. We will try to get typical 
situations in various industries by learning 
the employers’ and theemployees'’ side of the 
disagreement, which will be done by send- 
ing our investigators out among the men. 
In this way we think we can get the data 
for our purposes without accumulating vol- 
umes of statistics. 

“Another thing which will tend to sim- 
plify our labors is our determination not 
t6 go into fresh disturbances and current 
labor disputes with the idea of straighiten- 
ing out local situations such as have re- 
cently existed in Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia and at Paterson and Lawrence. Of 
course, we will put our investigators into 
those fields, but it will be with the purpose 
of detecting the underlying principles at 





work. From these we hope to draw con- 
clusions for our final report. Specific mat- 
ters are not a part of our province. Our 
function is more general. 

“The results of the Commission’s work 
will be made public through the reports to 
President Wilson, and the recommendations 
which they will contain will doubtless be 
sent to Congress for their action. We ex- 
pect to report upon the causes of industrial 
irritation and suggest the methods by which 
it may be alleviated by law. We also 
want to propose a method of codperation 
between the Federal and the state govern- 
ments and perhaps draw up some laws to 
bring this about. General legislation will 
likewise be recommended.” 

An opportunity for tremendous public 
usefulness lies before this body, and its per- 
sonnel augurs well for the immediate and 
helpful acceptance of the opportunity. 


PANAMA AND A NEW UNITED 
STATES 


HE first ship will go through the 
Panama Canal in about a month. 
Even now the Canal has lost the 
appearance which had become so familiar 
in the last few years. Where the steam 
shovels were, at the bottom of Culebra 
Cut, is now under water. The monumental 
task is practically finished. 

Our navy from now on is almost as two. 
Within a few days, for example, the same 
ships can touch at Vera Cruz on the East- 
ern coast of Mexico and at Salina Cruz on 
the Pacific. There is a cheap water route 
for European immigrants to the Pacific 
Coast. There is a way open for the West 
to get Eastern coal and for the East to 
get Western lumber. The Western coast 
of South America is just beyond Colon from 
our Atlantic ports. It used to be around 
the Horn. 

One of man’s great achievements — an 
achievement that changes the trade routes 
of the world and the destinies of nations 
— is now completed. 

Its completion emphasizes the evolution 
of a new America. Our splendid isolation 
is gone. The very Monroe Doctrine that 
we promulgated to keep foreign complica- 
tions out of our national life is at present 
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the chief breeder of diplomatic negotiations. 
We have become a colonial power with 
possessions in both oceans. And now we 
open under our own control one of the great 
trade routes of the world. 

Admiral Mahan relates that “not so very 
long ago.a shrewd old member of Congress 
advised a newly elected colleague to avoid 
service on a fancy committee like that of 
Foreign Affairs if he wished to retain his hold 
upon his constituents, because they cared 
nothing about international questions.” 

That was a fair commentary of the 
United States in its pre-canal days. It 
will not apply henceforth. 


TO LIMIT THE MONEY INFLUENCE 
IN ELECTIONS 


ENATOR CLAPP is still working to 
S limit the use of money in national 

J politics. Last year the investiga- 
tions of the Senate committee of which 
he was chairman into campaign contribu- 
tions made a new moral standard for the 
political parties in their use of money. The 
Senator now has a bill before Congress (it 
has passed the Senate) to prevent the send- 
ing of money from one state to another to 
influence Congressional and Presidential 
elections. 

His intention does not go so far as 
to prohibit the national parties from send- 
ing money into the different states so long 
as they make public the sources from which 
the money comes and the way in which 
it is spent. But his bill would prevent 
the sending of money to influence elections 
by private organizations which give no 
public accounting of their funds. It 
would prevent, for example, the National 
Association of Manufacturers from send- 
ing money into a state to defeat a candi- 
date whose labor views it disliked. Or it 
would have prevented the American Feder- 
ation of Labor from financing a campaign 
against Congressman Littlefield of Maine. 
Or, again, it would keep the woman ‘suf- 
frage organizations from sending cash from 
the suffrage states to influence elections 
elsewhere in other states. 

There is no doubt that the money influ- 
ence, even when spent in the so-called 
proper way, greatly affects our elections, 
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and in so far as it does it prevents the 
proper working of our democracy. 


RIDERS 


T IS too bad that a Congress with so 
| good a record of broad, constructive 
work should not be above those prac- 
tices which make the phrase “playing 
politics” a term of reproach. Congress 
tacked a rider on the Sundry Civil bill pro- 
viding that the Department of Justice 
could not use the money appropriated in 
that bill to prosecute labor unions and 
farmers’ organizations for violations of the 
Sherman law. 

The President signed the bill but took 
pains to say that he had other money with 
which to enforce the Sherman law if need 
be. 

Then Congress tacked another rider on 
the Urgent Deficiency bill that takes the 
deputy collectors of revenue and deputy 
marshals out of the Civil Service. The 
President has met this situation in the same 
manner that he met the other. He signed 
the bill and took the responsibility upon 
himself of preventing the evil intentions ex- 
pressed in the rider from taking effect. He 
pointed out that he had authority to direct 
the appointing officers to make their selec- 
tions from the eligible list furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

These two riders could not have passed on 
their own merits. They are the picayune 
policies of little men with narrow aims, 
weaving small schemes of personal and par- 
tisan advantages. It is too bad that they 
should come up, if they must come at all, 
in a Congress of such achievement as the 
special session just ending. 


THE WILLIAM H. WELCH ENDOW- 
MENT 


HE General Education Board has 
recently given Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity a million and a half dollars 

for medical education and research. The 
gift will enable this distinguished medical 
school to put in practice a reform which it 
has long advocated and been too poor to 
practise. It will enable the University to 
pay at least its professors of surgery, of 
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medicine, and of children’s diseases salaries 
that will enable them to live without pri- 
vate practice. 

In the past, men who have made Johns 
Hopkins medical school famous have con- 
ducted clinics and taught there part of 
their time, but a large part of their time has 
been spent in private practice, for from that 
source they derived practically all their 
income. The professors and assistants af- 
fected by the new plan will devote all their 
time and thought to investigation and in- 
struction, and this will produce better re- 
sults than the part-time method could pro- 
duce. And the force of the example of 
Johns Hopkins may inspire other similar 
institutions to attain their new level of 
medical education. 

The million and a half dollar gift was 
very happily named the William H. Welch 
Endowment, after the distinguished pro- 
fessor of pathology at Johns Hopkins, 
whom Ex-president Eliot described as 
“beyond all question the leader of the 
medical profession in America.” 


A HEADLESS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


R. H. E. MILES, the president of 

M the Wisconsin State Board of In- 

dustrial Education, calls attention 

to an error contained in his article in the 

October number of the Wor Lp’s Work. 
He had written: 

“Tn at least forty states public education 
is not a system but an incapable, semi- 
ignorant, headless jumble. The girls of 
sixteen who begin as teachers at $35 a 
month (we are reported to have five thou- 
sand such juvenile recruits for the teaching 
profession in Wisconsin alone) have more 
to do with the making or unmaking of our 
public school system than have all the 
state boards and state superintendents.” 

There is no error in Mr. Miles’s conclu- 
sion, but in the words “five thousand such 
juvenile recruits’’ the number should be 
fifteen hundred. 

In correcting the figure, however, Mr. 
Miles’s letter adds to his facts: 

“Investigation discloses that there is, 
for the most part, no control or direction, 
except locally, over American schools. 
“In thirty-three of the forty-eight states, 
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the state superintendents are elected by 
popular vote, the salaries of these thirty- 
three ranging from $1,800 in South Dakota 
to $3,000 in several other states. Only five 
states pay more than $3,000: Virginia 
$3,500; Ohio and Michigan $4,000; Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin $5,000. The powers 
of these superintendents are limited chiefly 
to such matters as the preparation of ex- 
amination papers, the issuing of teachers’ 
certificates, the giving of advice, and the 
making out of warrants. Most of them 
have no real power and about as little 
authority. 

“Although thirty-five states have nom- 
inally state boards of education, less than 
a half dozen have, like Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, real directing and controlling 
bodies whose authority and influence are 
felt throughout the state. The rest of these 
thirty-five boards are ex-officio and _per- 
functory — composed of the superintend- 
ent, the secretary of state, and the attor- 
ney-general, as in Colorado; or, as in Flor- 
ida, with the governor and the state 
treasurer included. For the most part 
the powers of the state boards are limited 
to the granting of diplomas to graduates of 
state normal schools, the general direction 
of the higher schools of learning, etc. 

“Indiana is an interesting instance. 
Its exceptionally large state board until 
now has been composed of the governor, 
the superintendent, the presidents of the 
three highest institutions of learning, the 
superintendents of schools of the three 
largest cities, and three citizens of prom- 
inence actively engaged in educational 
work, to be appointed by the governor, 
one of whom shall be a county superintend- 
ent. The powers and duties of this body 
are limited to the granting of teachers’ 
licenses and the selection of text books. 
The powers given to the state superinten- 
dent are little more than those of general 
superintendence of the distribution of the 
funds, the making of a brief report to the 
governor, etc. 

“ The superintendent gets $3,000 and the 
members of the board about $300 apiece. 

“In more than forty states there is no 
system to our public education. Yet to 
this intellectual shambles we intrust a bil- 
lion dollar investment in stock, plants, and, 










































the supreme value, the young flesh and 
blood of the Nation, the future of the race. 
Nearly two million children are in schools 
now. Of all those who enter, a full half 
leave before they finish the sixth grade. 

“There is required the best possible social 
and educational engineering in re-shaping 
the schools. The country sees it. Weare 
soon to have it, as one of the best blessings 
of the early twentieth century.” 


THE FIRST THOUSAND DOLLARS 
[: THE career of almost every man 





who gets ahead in the world the in- 

vestment of the first thousand dollars of 
savings is a critical point. It is usually a 
difficult thousand to get. It comes slowly, 
and its loss would probably mean more 
than the loss of twice the amount later. 

There are infinite temptations to use 
it in speculation because most young men, 
looking back upon the struggle which the 
first thousand cost them, feel that life is 
too short to gain even a medium compe- 
tence by such methods. At such a criti- 
cal time there is probably no better coun- 
sellor than Mr. James B. Forgan, president 
of the First National Bank of Chicago. 

In answer to an inquiry from the 
Wor.p’s Work, Mr. Forgan outlines the 
following method of investment so that 
the money will increase in complete safe- 
ty and with reasonable rapidity: 


What a young man should do with the first 
$1,000 he saves out of his earnings must depend 
on his individual circumstances. If he is in 
business for himself the probabilities are that 
the best thing he can do with it is to leave it in 
his business to increase his working capital. 


If he holds a salaried position, is earning 
more than sufficient to support him, and is free 
to use his surplus income as a basis on which to 
build up his own fortune, the following is a 
good method to adopt: 

1. Invest his $1,000 in a first-class bond or 
similar security. 

2. At the beginning of the year make a 
careful estimate of what he will require for his 
personal expenses and thus ascertain how much 
of his salary he will be able to save during the 
year. 

3. Borrow the amount he thus estimates he 
can save during the year, using the $1,000 
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security he already owns as collateral, and in- 
vest the amount thus borrowed in another good 
bond or security. 

4. Arrange to repay the amount borrowed 
in equal monthly instalments during the year, 
having these instalments come due on pay-day, 
and make the payments of them the first dis- 
bursement of his monthly salary. 


This method assures the enforced accumu- 
lation of the savings and necessitates the 
adjustment of his personal expenses to the 
amount he has left after his savings have been 
provided for. By carrying out this programme 
at the end of the year he will own the bond or 
security fully paid for and will be in a position 
to enter into another similar transaction for 
the following year, perchance on an increased 
scale in proportion to his increased salary. 


Mr. Forgan’s plan gives the young in- 
vestor every incentive to save, for it makes 
his saving a monthly obligation which can- 
not conveniently be ignored. And the 
regular saving of even small amounts 
that earn compound progressive interest 
will make a surprising accumulation in 
as short a time as five years. 





A NEW MORAL STANDARD FOR 
GOVERNORS 


HE Court of Impeachment which 
removed William Sulzer from the 
governorship of New York seems 

to have established a new standard of 
rectitude in public men. Practically all 
the offenses which really were grounds for 
his removal Mr. Sulzer had committed 
before his inauguration. As a candidate 
he had collected money ostensibly for 
campaign contributions and then con- 
verted it to his personal use. As governor- 
elect he had sworn to a false statement of 
campaign contributions. The impeach- 
ment articles included several other 
charges alleging “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors” which the governor was 
accused of having committed in his term 
of office, but upon all these charges, 
except one of little consequence, the court 
acquitted him. 

Thus, Governor Sulzer loses his high 
position for acts which he committed as 
a private citizen. The venerable pre- 
siding officer of the court, Judge Edgar 
M. Cullen, whose sanity and impartiality 
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deeply impressed the state, did not believe, 
as a matter of law, that offenses so com- 
mitted formed a valid ground for removal, 
and voted for Governor Sulzer — at the 
same time stigmatizing his acts as involv- 
ing “such turpitude and delinquency that, 
if they had been committed during the 
respondent’s incumbency of office, | think 
they would have required his removal.” 

In giving this opinion and vote, Judge 

Cullen was not thinking of Mr. Sulzer, 
or Mr. Murphy, or Tammany, or the other 
contested points immediately involved; 
he was thinking of the future. This is 
the first time New York has ever im- 
peached a governor, and the record of the 
Sulzer trial will form a precedent for years 
to come. In the Sulzer proceeding itself, 
all historic impeachment trials, from that 
of Warren Hastings to that of Andrew 
Johnson, have been searched for enlighten- 
ment. Not one, as Judge Cullen well 
knew, involved charges committed by 
the accused official as a private citizen. 
_It is therefore not surprising that so able 
a jurist should hesitate before lending his 
authority to this unprecedented con- 
struction of the law. 

In the irony of modern politics, Tam- 
many was the instrumentality for making 
this new standard, and in doing so it unwil- 
lingly helped its own defeat, not the least 
curious part of which was the election of 
Mr. Sulzer to the state assembly. 

Nevertheless, the Sulzer verdict is a real 
step forward. The man in the street 
looks upon the judgment not as a matter 
of law, but as a matter of public policy. 
And the Sulzer verdict is not quite so 
sweeping as it seems at first. No governor, 
on taking office, need fear that a delin- 
quency discovered anywhere in his past 
life can be urged as a cause for his removal. 
If he has been convicted of stealing eggs 
as a boy, or has even served time for more 
serious offenses, these things, even under 
a strict construction of the Sulzer verdict, 
could scarcely be pleaded as grounds for 
his removal. The essential point is that 
the Sulzer crimes had an immediate 


relationship with his office as governor. 
Had the Democratic party never nomin- 
ated him for that office he would never 
have committed them. 


He collected 
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money ostensibly to secure his election 
as governor; he swore to a false statement 
after his election, a few days before his 
inauguration, to conceal certain damaging 
facts concerning his campaign. In them- 
selves, therefore, these acts were involved 
in his succession to that office. 

Moreover, these acts might easily have 
affected improperly his official conduct. 
Mr. Sulzer, for example, personally de- 
manded $7,000 from Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
and actually received $10,000 — in bills. 
According to the uncontradicted evidence 
he received this money on his own assur- 
ance to Mr. Ryan that “he was still the 
same old Bill.” The acceptance of this 
money, and the insidious implication in 
this message, though the proceeding took 
place before Mr. Sulzer’s actual elevation 
to the governorship, were essentially 
venal acts that clearly indicated a con- 
templated improper use of his official 
powers and were, therefore, “high crimes 
and misdemeanors” under the Constitution. 

If the verdict establishes a new principle 
in impeachment, the new principle is this: 
that a public officer who uses improper 
means to secure his election to office, or 
who takes advantage of his candidacy to 
enrich himself, can be removed by im- 
peachment proceedings. That new prin- 
ciple, if it be new, does not violate our 
cherished liberties. It involves no danger 
to the State. If it has not been law before 
we can thank the Sulzer trial for placing 
it definitely on the statute books. It 
should have been law years ago. 


II 


In the change of governors, also, New 
York has profited. Mr. Martin H. Glynn, 
the lieutenant-governor who steps into 
Mr. Sulzer’s place, is a young and am- 
bitious man with an excellent personal 
record. Outside his home and his pro- 
fession of journalist, his chief interests 
have been intellectual. He is well edu- 
cated and finds his one abiding passion 
in books. His brief appearances in politics 
promise well. He was comptroller of 
New York when Mr. Charles E. Hughes 
was governor, and Mr. Hughes, although 
the two men belonged to different parties, 
found in Mr. Glynn a capable and honest 
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public servant. One of the grievances of the 
Republican machine against Mr. Hughes 
was that he found so sympathetic a 
coadjutor in Mr. Glynn, a Democrat. 

Mr. Sulzer’s dismissal is generally 
credited as a Tammany victory, as in a 
sense it is.. It is almost inconceivable to 
those who know Mr. Glynn, however, 


- that he should convert himself into a tool 


of that organization. Rarely has a young 
man, of independent forture, executive 
capacity, and intellectual ideals, ever had 
such an opportunity to realize worthy 
ambitions. By using his new powers 
solely for the public good the new governor 
can make compensation for an especially 
disagreeable fact in the Sulzer proceed- 
ing: that Tammany Hall should have been 
able to use the highest court in the state 
for the punishment of one of its own 
members who had proved “disloyal.” 


THE NEW PROFESSION OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


EGINNING this fall, Harvard 
B University and the Boston Insti- 

tute of Technology join hands in 
establishing an educational department 
which. will train men for a new profession 
— the profession of public health officer. 
This departure indicates the extent to 
which our modern educational resources 
are being used to meet the necessities of 
modern life. 

Fifty years ago the university that 
trained young men for the three recognized 
professions — the ministry, law, and medi- 
cine — was fulfilling its complete respon- 
sibility in the world. Since then,- how- 
ever, the face of civilization has changed. 
Medical science, in a large sense, has be- 
come the greatest civilizing force in mod- 
ern society, and promises in the next 
twenty-five years to change our inherited 
notions of the functions of government. 
Ill health and preventable disease are 
the fundamental elements that undermine 
individual happiness and efficiency, and 
they are consequently the strongest in- 
fluences in destroying the State. Ancient 
Greek civilization might have remained 
a force in the world to the present time, 
according to certain investigators, had 
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the Greeks only known that the mosquito 
carried malaria and had acted after the 
method at Panama upon that information. 

The United States has won its greatest 
governmental triumphs in the last twenty 
years not in its own borders but in its 
tropical and semi-tropical possessions. 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Panama are the places in which American 
officers have shown themselves to the 
greatest advantage. Our modern pro- 
consuls have been our sanitarians. Gentle- 
men of science have had almost autocratic 
power to clean these places and to abolish 
epidemic disease, and they have done the 
work to the admiration of the world. 
Such success as we have had in govern- 
ment, in the social and educational improve- 
ment of the masses, has been largely 
because this preliminary work had been 
well done. 

While we have been laying the founda- 
tion structure of civilization in the tropics 
we have been strangely neglecting it at 
home. In many parts of the United 
States, and especially in Canada, the 
risk of dying from smallpox is much greater 
than in any part of the Philippines. We 
have state and local health boards, and 
occasionally one here and there stands 
forth as highly efficient, such as the Board 
of Health of New York City and the state 
board in Pennsylvania, but most of them 
are ineffective. We usually blame parti- 
san politics for this situation. It has 
much to answer for, but there are other 
reasons. The most apparent is_ that 
expert sanitarians are hard to find. Every 
little community does not contain its 
village Gorgas. In the organization of 
boards of health, we have been inclined 
to think that almost any practising doctor 
was good enough, especially if he had a 
political following. The situation was 
forced home upon the state of New York 
last winter when the legislature had under 
consideration a very excellent bill reor- 
ganizing the State Board of Health. This 
proposed law divided the state into twenty 
sanitary districts, with a sanitary super- 
visor in charge of each. The bill provided 
that all these supervisors should be 
experts, especially trained for the work. 
Then the question arose: where were 
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these especially trained men to be found? 
As such experts did not exist, the pro- 
vision had to be changed, and the law 
now provides merely that these super- 
visors shall be “physicians.” 

Harvard University and the Boston 
Institute of Technology, therefore, in 
establishing a school to train such experts, 
are filling a real modern need. Appro- 
priately enough, a medical school and a 
technical school join forces in this work. 
An efficient sanitarian must know more 
than bacteriology, serum-therapy, and 
the other modern medical branches: he 
must know something of engineering — 
the building of aqueducts, reservoirs, 
sewers, incineration and purification plants. 
All these things the new professional 
school will teach him. When he has 
finished the prescribed course he will go 
out into the world, not to practise medi- 
cine, but to do the really more important 
work of preventing disease. He will 
receive, not a degree of M. D., but a 
C. P. H. —a certificate of public health. 
In a few. years this new profession will 
be as regularly recognized a life-work as 
the several forms of mechanical and civil 
engineering are to-day. 


THE NEED OF SALESMEN IN 


AGRICULTURE 


E HAVE arrived suddenly ata 
point in our agricultural devel- 
opment where propaganda and 


enthusiasm for greater production have 
given way to a most acute interest in more 
rational ways of selling and distributing 
what we do produce. We have turned 
from agronomics to economics.” 

This was part of the doctrine preached 
to one of the most remarkable farmers’ 
gatherings that ever came together. Mr. 
Johnson N. Camden invited farmers, 
their wives, and their children to a bar- 
becue and a discussion of codperation at 
his estate, “Spring Hill,’’ near Versailles, 
Ky. Twenty thousand people came. Be- 
ginning at daylight, they appeared in 
wagons, in buggies, and in automobiles. 
They came on flat cars, on freight cars, 
and on the passenger cars of the inter- 
urban trolley line. It was probably the 
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largest rural meeting to discuss coépera- 
tion ever held in this country. 

Most farm produce can be grown as 
cheaply and as well in small amounts as 
it can be grown on a large scale, but it 
cannot be sold in small quantities as well 
as it can in large quantities. As Prof. 
Charles J. Brand told the farmers at 
Spring Hill: 


We need to develop a sales department for 
the American farming industry; we need to 
recognize that the farmer cannot in the nature 
of things exhaust all his physical and mental 
energy in production and at the same time 
handle successfully the sale of his products. 


If you buy an automobile, a hat, or a 
pair of shoes, approximately half the price 
you pay goes for the operations involved 
in getting the article into your hands. 
The other half is the cost of producing the 
article. The men who do the selling are 
as important as the men who do the mak- 
ing. The farmers have neglected the sell- 
ing side of their business, and in this 
neglected side lies the greatest opportunity 
for their own increase in prosperity and 
their better service to the consuming public. 
The problem before American agriculture 
is more salemanship and economics than 
anything else. This is the broad founda- 
tion on which the necessity for rural co- 
operation exists. Individually the farmer 
has not product enough to support a good 
selling organization. Collectively he has. 

Incidentally, an organization of farmers 
can buy to better advantage than the 
same men canas individuals. Their credit is 
better, even their social life is likely to 
improve; and, once organized to sell, they 
have the machinery already at hand to 
get better schools and roads, in fact to do 
anything which either their knowledge or 
their necessities suggest as being beneficial. 


A WORTHY ROAD RECORD 


HIS is a story of road-making 
in McNeill Township, N. C., that 
touches so many phases of the 
question of good roads that it is well worth 
telling. With the exception of three or 
four places where the roads crossed out- 
croppings of clay, every highway in the 
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whole township was so sandy that a horse 
and buggy could go only four or five miles 
an hour and few automobiles ventured to 
go at all. All through the country in 
which this township is situated people 
thought that it was impossible to build 
good dirt roads because all the dirt was 
sand. No stone was available, and any- 
way this country felt far too poor to build 
macadam roads. So good roads were 
hardly discussed. The people accepted 
the inevitable. 

Their emancipation grew out of the 
troubles of a railroad station agent. The 
platform around his station was supposed 
to be of packed earth, but the sand did 
not pack very well. Passengers sank into 
the platform with every step and his 
baggage trucks were difficult to move. 
Finally one of the railroad officers, notic- 
ing his predicament, instructed the section 
gang to bring four or five loads of clay 
from a cut a mile or two from town a 
put it on the platform. No one expected 
much of this simple expedient, but the 
more this sand-clay platform was used 
the harder it got. If putting a little clay 
on the sand would make a decent walk 
at the station there was no reason why 
it should not do it elsewhere in town. That 
was tried successfully, and then it occurred 
to some one that if the baggage trucks 
found the station platform hard enough 
perhaps the sand-clay combination would 
make a road. Then the people remem- 
bered that in those places where the roads 
crossed the clay outcroppings the roads 
had always been hard. 

So in 1908 McNeill Township voted a 
25-cent tax on every $100 of the valuation 
of real and personal property, and 75 cents 
a head of the poll tax for road building. 
These taxes yielded a revenue of $2,000 
a year. Then the township persuaded 
the legislature to pass an act under which 
it issued $15,000 worth of 6 per cent. 
bonds, to mature in thirty years. To pay 
off this indebtedness a sinking fund of 
$500 a year was provided. 

The township officers estimated that 
the money from the sale of the bonds would 
build thirty miles of road (at $500 a mile) 
and leave $600 from the tax levy — after 
using $1,400 for the sinking fund and 
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interest — to maintain the new roads in 
good condition. 

The results far exceeded the calculations. 
With the $15,000, and $6,000 more that 
was contributed either in money or work 
by the adjacent property owners, seventy 
miles of road were built. 

That, of course, meant a larger main- 
tenance fund than the original plans had 
provided for, but the roads themselves 
yielded most of it, for they increased the 
value of the real estate until the tax levy 
amounted to $3,000 instead of $2,000. Of 
this $3,000, $1,400 went for sinking fund 
and interest, and $1,600 for maintenance. 
The maintenance actually cost $1,960, or 
$28 a mile, the extra $360 being contri- 
buted, chiefly in work, by property owners 
along the road who did part of the work 
and refused to take pay for it. 

In raising the money to build roads, 
McNeill Township has no distinction 
over thousands of other communities, but 
in its method of maintenance it has. 
Most of the people in that community 
have been connected in one way or another 
with railroads. The most natural method 
for them to employ in keeping up their 
dirt roads was the method to which they 
were accustomed on the railroads. They 
hired a section gang, provided it with a 
scraper, a drag, shovels, and a pair of 
mules, and set it to work on the roads. 
The section gang’s one business in life 
is to keep the roads in perfect condition. 
They never get into a condition which 
would require that they be rebuilt. They 
are kept up just as the railroad tracks are 
kept up. Under this system the cost of 
maintenance is very small. Under the 
system in vogue in most parts of this 
country — the system under which the 
road supervisor attends to the roads only 
when his other business is not pressing — 
the highways are not maintained but are 
rebuilt every few years — and rebuilding 
is very expensive. 

The sand-clay road is probably cheaper 
than any other kind of road to build and 
to maintain. Yet the plan under which 
McNeill Township keeps its roads in 
perfect condition is as applicable to any 
other kind of surface as it is to the sand- 
clay road. 
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MR. ALTMAN, MERCHANT-CITIZEN 

FEW years before the Civil War 
A an ambitious Jewish boy secured 
a job as clerk in a small dry- 
goods store on Grand Street in New York. 
The other day this boy died, leaving a 
fortune of $50,000,000, part of it repre- 
sented by one of the largest and most 
beautiful retail establishments in America. 
In these bare facts, however, the story 
has no especial interest; for such careers 
have become the commonplace of Ameri- 
can business. Even the size of the fortune, 
great as it would have seemed twenty-five 
years ago, now makes no particular appeal 
to the imagination. The memory of Benja- 
min Altman, however, will serve a greater 
purpose. America has no need of great 
merchants, great money-accumulators, 
“successful self-made men’? —we have 
plenty of these already. What we really 
need are great citizens. And the reading 
of the will of Benjamin Altman shows that 
he belonged to this class. 

Mr. Altman’s large fortune represents 
profits made from the people of the city 
of New York. He returns practically 
the whole amount to the people from 
whom it originally came. And he has 
made this return in the most intelligent 
way. The profit that this $50,000,000 
represented was nothing but mere money; 
after passing through Mr. Altman’s 
trusteeship it assumes a new form that 
will help and enlighten successive genera- 
tions. Mr. Altman has given his famous 
art collection, valued at from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000, directly to the Metro- 
politan Museum. This gift immediately 
makes the Metropolitan Museum one 
of the world’s greatest storehouses of art, 
for the Altman paintings have long 
enjoyed a unique fame. As an indication 
of their value, it is necessary only to say 
that they include thirteen Rembrandts 
—more than any other single collector 
has ever possessed. Mr. Altman spent 
thirty-two years collecting these pic- 
tures. All this time he knew that he 
was getting them together, not for him- 
self or his descendants, but for the city 
of New York. There is an inspiration 
in the conception of this lonely man — 
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for Mr. Altman had never married — 
spending the larger part of his time, and 
a considerable portion of the profits of his 
great business, in carefully selecting from 
the world’s artistic treasures a com- 
paratively small number of the finest 
paintings, all with the idea of giving them 
to the city and country which had done 
so much for him. 

The professional experts say that Mr. 
Altman’s paintings reflected the taste 
of the man; that he never purchased a 
work of art unless its worthiness impressed 
his own judgment. This may well be 
true, as Mr. Altman was apparently an 
artist in everything he did. He always 
demanded the best of everything in his 
business methods, in merchandize, in 
equipment, in the architectural character 
of his building, even in his delivery wagons 
and his horses. 

In his charitable bequests he showed the 
same generosity and broadmindedness. 
Though a Jew in race and religion, he 
distributed his wealth with no régard for 
denominational lines. He made special 
bequests to the great (Jewish) Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, and also to the Episcopalian 
St. Luke’s. He gave $50,000 to the 
Educational Alliance, an organization 
which devotes its energies to improving 
the condition of the East Side Jewish 
population in New York City, and $100,000 
to the National Academy of Design. 

But perhaps this characteristc shows 
to greatest advantage in the disposition 
of the rest of the estate—an amount 
estimated at from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. This is left to a board of 
trustees who are to apply the income first 
for the benefit of the employees of the B. 
Altman Company on some profit-sharing 
plan, and secondly to general philanthropic 
and charitable purposes. Thus, with the 
exception of not quite a million which is 
given to relatives, practically the whole 
Altman fortune reverts to the public. 

The man who wrote this will was one 
of the most retiring persons in the world. 
Few New Yorkers knew him by sight; 
the most enterprising newspaper and 
magazine men never succeeded in inter- 
viewing him; there is not even a word 
about him in “Who’s Who.” In these 
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days of ready publicity, his photograph 
had never been published in his life time. 
Few people had even seen his art collection; 
of his thirteen Rembrandts only two have 
ever been publicly exhibited. But if 
New York had little acquaintance with 
Mr. Altman before, it knows him now. 
He has written his character in his will 
—and there is probably no other way in 
which the average human being so com- 
pletely reveals himself — and he has set 
before men of large fortune a new stand- 
ard of public spirit and wise beneficence 
in the disposition of their estates. 


BETTER BOOKS FOR BOYS 


HE open-air spirit of the Boy 
Scouts movement has been one 
of its most powerful influences 

for service. It has caught the boys at the 
age when they are most susceptible to the 
call of the outdoors, and it has organized 
their play and directed it into safe and 
joyous channels. 

But other hours than those that may be 
spent outdoors —on rainy days and in 
winter — need another inspiration. Mr. 
James E. West, chief scout executive, has 
explained in an open letter how the men 
who direct the national organization of 
the Boy Scouts have recognized and met 
this need. Mr. West says: 


It is at such times that the boy is captured 
by the tales of daring enterprises and adventur- 
ous good times. What now is needful is not 
that his taste should be thwarted but trained. 
There should constantly be presented to him 
the books the boy likes best, yet always the 
books that will be best for the boy. As a 
matter of fact, however, the boy’s taste is being 
constantly vitiated and exploited by the great 
mass of cheap juvenile literature. 

To help anxiously concerned parents and 
educators to meet this grave peril, the Library 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been organized. ‘Every Boy’s Library”’ is the 
result of their labors. All the books chosen 
have been approved by them. 

In selecting the books, the Commission has 
chosen only such as are of interest to boys, the 
first twenty-five being either works of fiction 
or stirring stories of adventurous experiences. 
In later lists, books of a more serious sort will 
be included. It is hoped that as many as 
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twenty-five may be added to the Library 
every year. 

The Commission invites suggestions as to 
future books to be included in the library. 
Librarians, teachers, parents, and all others 
interested in welfare work for boys can render 
a unique service by forwarding to national 
headquarters lists of such books as in their 
judgment would be suitable for Every Boy’s 
Library. 


By thus putting before the boys a list 
of books that are at once exciting and 
wholesome and that are approved by men 
of authoritative judgment in literature, 
the Library Commission has gone far to 


- counteract the effect of unorganized and 


often pernicious reading. 


ETIQUETTE AS A CIVILIZING 
FORCE 


HE latest publication of the Bureau 
of Education at Manila is an elabo- 
rate treatise on “ good manners and 

good conduct for use in primary grades.” 
It represents an entirely new colonial 
experiment — an attempt to use the rules 
of etiquette as a civilizing force. Filipino 
children are learning not only the English 
language, reading, writing, geography, 
and the other branches; they are not 
only forming a first-hand acquaintance 
with American history, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Abraham Lincoln, the Constitu- 
tion, and such accepted authors as Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne; they are learning, 
also, the proper way to raise their hats to 
ladies, to go up and down stairs in the 
most approved fashion, to sit and stand 
and walk according to the accepted code, 
to behave with dignity and courtesy in all 
the social crises of life. 

Though the parents of most of the chil- 
dren dispense with table utensils at their 
meals and convey food to their mouths 
with their fingers, no Filipino boy or girl 
can go through the primary grades with- 
out acquiring a complete education in the 
use of knife, fork, and spoon. A graduate 
of this department, if he profits by his 
instruction, will never use tooth-picks 
in public, never tuck his napkin into his 
bosom, never reach across the table for 
the salt, nor emphasize the strong points 
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in his conversation by wild gesticulations 
with his knife. He will always say 
“Please’”’ when making a request, re- 
spond “Don’t mention it” when thanked 
for a small personal attention, never leave 
a room without asking to be excused, 
always rise when a lady enters, and never 
pass in front of people without a polite 
“Pardon me.” 

All this instruction is given, not aca- 
demically, but graphically and concretely. 
Good manners are taught in the form of 
set dialogues and little one-act plays. 
Selected children enact the several rdles 
of father, mother, teacher, son, daughter, 
and the other everyday social characters. 
The manual just printed contains full 
stage directions and dialogues for these 
performances. A Filipino school room 
may be set to represent an ordinary 
domestic scene. In the simplest lesson, 
a table stands in the middle of the room, 
at which sits a little boy, representing 
“father.” To him enters his daughter. 
“Good morning, father,’ says Josefa. 
“Good morning, Josefa,’’ says father. 
From this simple enactment the other 
children learn the proper way to greet 
their parents. 

After this and several other similarly 
uncomplicated lessons are learned, the 
setting is changed. The next play is 
“Conduct in the Presence of Strangers.” 
The children are in the school yard at play. 


A WOMAN’S 


A little girl representing “ teacher’ ’ watches 
them. A small boy—the “stranger” 
—enters the gate and approaches the 
teacher. “Good morning,” says the 
teacher. All the children look up and 
then continue playing. “Good morning,” 
says the stranger, “I would like to see 
the supervising teacher, please.” The 
“teacher,” walks a few steps with the 
stranger and points. “He is in the 
school house,” she says. “Thank you,” 
replies the diminutive stranger. “Don’t 
mention it,” says the lilliputian “teacher.” 
As the child advances in his public 
school course, the pretentiousness of these 
plays increases — “orderliness,” “receiv- 
ing a_ visitor,’ and other personal 
accomplishments are taught in plays of 
considerable length. The great perennial 
virtues — truthfulness, honesty, kindness, 
cheerfulness — are forced home in the 
same way. Following the lead of the 
philosopher who said that what chiefly 
distinguished the civilized man from the 
savage was his use of a tooth brush and 
a bath tub, this manual lays the utmost 
stress upon personal cleanliness. It even 
warns the girls about modesty in dress. 
There must inevitably be a regret, in 
reading all this, that American children 
have so few opportunities for like educa- 
tion. All these plays, especially those 
enforcing respect to parents and elders, 
would not be wasted in the United States. 


ADVENTURE 


IN INVESTMENTS 


HE was a young woman who 

had been accustomed to cul- 

tured surroundings and good 

books and good society, but 

who had suddenly found her- 
self dependent upon the world. 

She was talented, but her income varied 
with her physical capacity, consequently 
it was necessary for her to add to it in 
some way if, as she said, she was to have 
“any of the things worth while in life.” 

About a year and a half ago she had an 


experience which is retold here very 
largely in the young woman’s own words. 

Her father died several years ago, leav- 
ing a little money, which meanwhile had 
lain in the bank, doing the meagre service 
in producing income that is characteristic 
of that kind of employment. The young 
woman had made up her mind that there 
must be some means by which she could 
safely realize greater benefits from her 
rather limited capital. So she began to 
gather advice. 
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In her search for someone whom she 
might trust in such an important matter, 
her first choice fell naturally upon a friend 
of her father’s. He advised her regarding 
the purchase of some stocks, which have 
thus far proved satisfactory. To begin 
with, a few hundred dollars were put into 
the shares of a large public service cor- 
poration of her own city — a corporation 
which had been established for about ten 
years and which, under favorable fran- 
chises and good management, had suc- 
ceeded in building up a very profitable 
business of supplying electric current in 
wholesale quantities to large consumers. 

At the time this investment was made 
the company was, and still is, paying 
dividends on the stock at the rate of 7 
per cent. a year. Its average net earn- 
ings for several years preceding had been 
sufficient not only to pay dividends at 
that rate but also te provide rather 
liberally for depreciation and the usual 
contingencies of the business and still to 
permit the accumulation of a comfortable 
surplus. This condition of affairs had 
hinted somewhat at the possibility of 
larger annual payments being made to 
stockholders at some future time, for there 
was only one class of shares and no fixed 
limit to the dividend rate. And that, 
in turn, was one reason that the stock sold 
in the market at a premium high enough 
to make the net income yield on the 
young woman’s investment in it only 
about 5% per cent. 

This part of the investment, measured 
by all the accepted standards for judging 
securities of the public utility type, was a 
common sense choice — one that would 
be approved by almost any competent 
critic familiar with the circumstances 
under which it was made. But it is 
likely that the young woman’s adviser 
would find most critics disagreeing, under 
the circumstances, with his second choice 
of securities, even though subsequent 
events may seem to have justified it. 

This second choice was the stock of a 
well known mining company in Montana, 
which for a long time had been a large 
producer and a dividend payer at various 
rates —as high as 483 per cent. during 
one of its prosperous years when the 
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market price of its principal product was 
soaring and the costs of production were 
low; and as low as 7} per cent. during a 
subsequent year, when these conditions 
were reversed. 

The average cost of this part of the 
investment was such as to make the net 
income yield, on the basis of the current 
rate of dividends, a little less than 7 per 
cent.—a return that could scarcely be 
considered commensurate with the risk 
inherent in even the best mining stocks. 
There is some reason to suspect that the 
chief incentive to this purchase was the 
hope of speculative profits. The stock 
had on several previous occasions sold 
many times higher, and it might advance 
again. But buying on a theory of that 
kind is not for the woman who has neither 
the training nor the money to see her 
investments through the disturbing 
changes to which all stocks of this class 
are subject. In any event, this part of 
the investment represented far too large 
a proportion — almost two thirds — of 
the young woman’s total capital. 

But to go on with the story of her 
experience: One day last fall, upon her 
return from a summer vacation, she went 
to the office of a large brokerage firm 
through which the stock purchases had 
been made, to get a small dividend check 
that had been sent in the manager’s care. 
As she was about to leave, the manager 
said to her: “If you wish to make a 
little money on a quick turn, I’ve just 
had some special information on—— (men- 
tioning another mining company), and 
I believe you can net about $100 within a 
couple of weeks.” 

Without knowing anything more about 
the company in question than she did 
“about Mt. Shasta’’,as she herself expressed 
it, but with perfect confidence in the firm 
and in the man who represented it, the 
young woman told him to get some of the 
stock for her. The order was given 
forthwith for the purchase to be made at a 
price which called for a total payment of 
between two hundred and three hundred 
dollars. Later that very day the stock 
went down to a price which represented 
a paper loss of more than one hundred 
dollars on the purchase. The young 
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woman began to fear that somehow a 
mistake had been made, but she would 
be patient and await the outcome. 

Her fears increased when, upon return- 
ing to the office with her check, and finding 
her new adviser absent, she was met with 
this question from his assistant: “Why, 
how did you ever happen to buy this 
stock at that price?’ Two days later 
she received a printed notice, dated the 
day after her stock was bought, of an 
assessment of $2 a share. There was no 
longer any doubt in her mind that she 
had been misguided, so she set about 
sifting the matter to the bottom. 

She wrote to the company asking for 
any quarterly reports or statements that 
might be of interest to a stockholder, but 
received no reply. Later she wrote again, 
enclosing a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, and again was met with the same 
official silence. Then she sought else- 
where for information to help her in 
deciding whether or not it would be wise 
to send the company any money. These 
are some of the significant things she 
learned: First, that the company, al- 
though it had been in existence for a good 
many years and had spent much money in 
development work, had not been able to 
obtain an assured mine. It had begun its 
existence as a mere prospect, and it had 
remained a prospect, although one which 
the experts said was not without promise 
for the future. 

The young woman learned, also, greatly 
to her surprise, that when the company 
originally issued its stock the shares were 
not fully paid; that is, that the stock- 
holders in the first instance had been 
asked to furnish money only up to a small 
percentage of the par value of the shares, 
with the understanding, however, that 
as the company needed additional money 
to carry on its operations of testing and 
developing its ore lands it would have the 
legal right to call for future instalments 
up to the full par value. 

So it happened that when the young 
woman bought the stock she also bought, 
unknowingly, the liability to be assessed 
as much as nine dollars on every share. 
A few weeks ago she received another 
assessment notice, accompanied by the 
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official warning that, if previous assess- 
ments were not paid, her shares would be 
subject to forfeiture. She now knows 
that if she wishes to retain her interest 
in the company until it has an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate whether it can 
qualify its stock for the investment class, 
as mining investments go, she must make 
a sacrifice of which she had no inkling. 
And she knows that in this case she has 
been the innocent victim of one of the 
worst of all investment pitfalls — the 
“tip.” But she is taking the matter philo- 
sophically and is hoping for the best. 

This story is told here in detail because, 
fortunately, it is unusual — because the 
experience of the young woman stands out 
in very sharp contrast to the average 
experience of the thousands of small 
investors of her class. They, in their 
ignorance of stocks and bonds, and with 
neither the time nor the patience to dig 
down deeply into the technicalities of 
finance, have been taught that they may 
deal in security with the sound and con- 
servative houses that have earned the 
right to dignify their business by the 
name “investment banking.” 

Among such houses a new standard of 
conduct in their relationship with their 
clients has been set up during the last 
few years, and there is now organized 
coéperation among them in devising ways 
and means by which to increase their 
usefulness to the investing public. These 
banking houses, for the most part, have 
given recognition to the large and growing 
class of women investors in this country. 
And though the average house will allow 
its women clients, nowadays, to gain 
about the same return on their funds that 
is enjoyed by their brothers or their 
husbands, very few of them will take the 
responsibility of offering to such clients 
highly speculative securities, in which 
either the profit or the loss is likely to be 
large, according as the venture goes well 
or badly. 

Such are the houses upon which those 
women who know nothing of the science 
of investment and who cannot themselves 
assume full responsibility for their funds 
have to learn to depend to avoid laying up 
heritages of disappointment. 
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WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 





BY 
HOWARD ELLIOTT 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, & HARTFORD RAILROAD) 


E OF the New Haven 

Railroad-are trying to 

make it and and its 

associated _ properties 

adequate and smooth- 
running; to keep them ready to serve; to 
operate them safely and economically in 
harmony with the law and public opinion; 
and make them pay a fair return to the 
stockholders. 

It is now but three months since I be- 
came enlisted actively to do my part in 
this great work as chief executive of the 
system. But, as a sort of quasi-public 
servant, the head of a quasi-public corpora- 
tion, which has lately been the subject of 
much tempestuous discussion, it seems 
entirely proper for me to try to explain the 
ways and means by which we hope to 
serve the public acceptably, gain its friend- 
ship, and at the same time keep the road 
in good shape financially. 

| believe most thoroughly in the fun- 
damental strength of the New England 
properties, in their ultimate ability to fur- 
nish the transportation needed, and in the 
final good sense and fair judgment of the 
public. And I believe that the problems 
now presented to the New Haven manage- 
ment and to the public can, must, and 
will be solved. 

Some of the difficulties and inadequacies 
of the transportation machine, not only of 
New England but also of the whole United 
States to-day, are the result of drifting 
away too far from the idea that transpor- 
tation is a business which, in the long run, 
must be governed by the same great 
human and natural laws that affect all 
human affairs. 

In saying this, | do not wish to be under- 
stood as meaning that there should not be 
supervision and regulation of the great 
public service corporations, and_ that 
changing conditions do not make necessary 
changes in method and in law. But I do 





say that care should be taken not to have 
that supervision and regulation go so far 
that it practically takes the real power of 
the management away from those who 
have invested their money in the business. 
So long as they have their money invested, 
so long as they are responsible for the 
financial results, so long as they give 
adequate, reasonable, and safe service at 
rates that will permit of gross earnings 
sufficient to pay expenses, taxes, interest 
on debts, and take care of depreciation and 
obsolescence, and pay a reasonable return 
to the owners, they must have the right, 
within the law, to decide many important 
questions, particularly those relating to 
finance, and to the details of the service, 
the organization of the staff, and the rules 
and regulations under which the staff 
and the employees must work to produce 
the greatest efficiency and safety. 

I must confess to having tried, during the 
last five years of my service in the West, 
to present the railroads’ side of the trans- 
portation question. Some criticised me 
and said my motive was purely selfish — 
that all | was after was increased earnings 
for the railroads. These critics did not 
look quite far enough. It is true, I had 
that point in mind, as any honest trustee 
of other people’s property should have. 
But | also had in mind a much broader 
question, namely, that the country cannot 
attain its best growth unless the people 
can be made to see that adequate and safe 
transportation is absolutely necessary, and 
that it cannot be obtained through private 
ownership unless, under honest manage- 
ment, enough money can be earned to pay 
approximately the same return to the 
railroad investor as is received by investors 
in other classes of business in the same 
territory, and in addition, to that lay up a 
fund to provide for bad times when earn- 
ings are poor. 

If we are to continue to have privately 
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owned railroads, supervised and regulated 
by governmental authority, and if we are 
to avoid ownership by the Government, the 
owners — that is, the stockholders — of 
the railroads and the users must all work 
together. Personally, | do not believe in 
governmental ownership in a country like 
the United States, where political methods 
are still in need of improvement. 

The policy of the Government — na- 
tional and state — during the last twenty- 
five years seems to have been to decide 
rate questions, in the great majority of 
cases, in such a way that rates have rarely 
been advanced, but generally have been 
reduced; and to introduce rules, regula- 
tions, and methods that not only increased 
expenses but served to confuse and dis- 
courage railroad owners and managers, and 
tempt them to say, as the fiddler said in 
the mining camp, “Please don’t shoot, 
for I’m doing the best | can.” 

‘ A ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 

I am not contending at this time that 
this policy was and is wrong —or that 
control and restraint by governmental 
authority should be less — although some- 
thing could be said about that great ques- 
tion. I do, however, want to make a 
plea that, coupled with restraint and con- 
trol, there should be protection to the 
owners of railroad securities. The rail- 
road commissions — national and state — 
naturally feel the great pressure of the 
millions of users of the railroads for reduced 
rates and increased facilities. But if 
rates continue to decline, or even remain on 
the present level, and if expenses continue 
to be increased by higher wages and cost of 
materials and by the introduction of dif- 
ferent appliances and facilities more 
rapidly than the railroads can obtain 
money, then there is but one result for 
some of the roads — that is, bankruptcy. 

This will naturally be preceded by a 
desperate effort on the part of the mana- 
gers to postpone the evil day as long as 
possible by stopping every improvement 
and betterment that can be stopped. But 


the railroads of the country are great beasts 
of burden to carry the public and the prod- 
ucts of the farm, the factory, and the 
mine. 


Like the patient ox or the strong 
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dray horse, they cannot haul their load 
unless they are well nourished. 

There is a story about a shoemaker who 
had a horse and who conceived the idea 
that if he mixed shoe-pegs with oats the 
horse would get along all right, and he 
would not have to buy so many oats. So, 
little by little, he increased the proportion 
of shoe-pegs to oats, and the horse seemed 
to thrive. Finally, he had changed the 
proportion to such an extent that the horse 
was eating practically nothing but shoe- 
pegs, and the shoemaker was very happy 
over his economy. Suddenly, however, 
the horse died! 

I believe the time has come when rail- 
road commissioners who have much power 
realize that in this country we are con- 
fronted with the danger of feeding a diet 
of shoe-pegs to the railroads in constantly 
increasing proportions, and that these 
great beasts of burden will not much longer 
be able to serve the country as they should. 
And | hope earnestly that the commis- 
sioners will give practical evidence of their 
realization of this danger by permitting 
some advances in rates. 

Should the commissioners make a posi- 
tive declaration that rates may be ad- 
vanced so as to permit the railroads to 
meet all their obligations, pay a fair return 
to their stockholders, and leave a balance 
for improvements, they will do much for 
the entire country, and particularly for 
New England. Such a declaration would 
at once inspire confidence and give to 
existing securities a better standing than 
they now have, both here and in Europe; 
and it would help to market new securities 
upon an interest basis more favorable than 
is now possible, because of the uneasiness 
in the minds of investors about the future 
net earnings of the railroads. 

But let us look for a minute at a few 
facts about the great transportation ma- 
chine made up of the New Haven and 
New England lines and associated prop- 
perties. There are 7,976 miles of rail- 
road and 14,175 miles of track. There are 
3,197 locomotives, 8,088 passenger train 
cars, 79,522 freight cars, and 3,541 work 
cars. These units of rolling stock, which 
aggregate more than 94,000, if coupled to- 
gether would occupy 750 miles of track. 


























Then there are in the marine equipment 
240 steamers, tugs, barges, etc. 

This rolling stock is not standing still. 
Every year the locomotives run about 
80,000,000 miles; the passenger train cars 
move 220,000,000 miles; and the freight 
cars move 624,000,000 miles. The total 
mileage of these units of equipment is 
2,500,000 miles a day, or more than 
100,000 miles every hour. 

Every year, the New England lines and 
associated properties, including the steam- 
boats and electric lines, carry 252,000,000 
passengers, a number which is more than 
double the population of the whole of North 
America. Expressed in other terms, the 
New England lines transport hourly 
30,000 people. 
78,000,000 tons of freight are carried — 
about 9,000 every hour. 

The railroad business of New England 
is unusual. Considering all the railroads 
of the country as one system, two tons of 
freight are transported to every passenger. 
But on the New Haven Railroad alone the 
ratio of freight to passenger business is 
reversed. That road transports only one 
third of a ton to.a passenger. The passen- 
ger density of the New Haven is more than 
six times as great as that of all the other 
railroads of the country combined. 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


These last few facts emphasize the im- 
portance of one phase of the complex prob- 
lem which the New Haven management is 
trying to solve, namely, that of promoting 
safety. Three unfortunate accidents with- 
in a year — the last, the awful casualty at 
North Haven, Conn., on the morning of 
September 2, 1913—brought great distress 
tothe public, to the management, and to the 
employees, and afforded grounds for pro- 
tracted investigations both by Federal 
and state authorities. From these investi- 
gations, especially those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Connecticut, many 
suggestions and recommendations of grave 
importance have come. These have been 
taken ‘up and considered very carefully, 
and already some conclusions have been 
reached in the interest of safety for the 
traveler and the employee. 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


Every year approximately © 
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It may be said that, though the human 
element was one cause of these deplorable 
accidents, the New Haven management 
has not attempted to evade its full re- 
sponsibility. The efforts of the officers 
and employees are being systematically 
devoted to raising the railroad and its 
service to higher standards of efficiency and 
discipline; and to developing a spirit of 
mutual respect and confidence. Nat- 
urally, the company feels that every 
reasonable rule, regulation, practice, and 
facility should be adopted that will pro- 
mote the safety of the traveling public 
and of the thousands of employees. 

With that idea in mind, a new time 
card has been arranged, which lengthens 
out the time of some of the fast and heavy 
trains. The company is also having its 
signal system and practice examined by a 
committee of acknowledged experts. not.in 
its own service, upon whose recommenda- 
tions action will be taken as rapidly as the 
means at the company’s command will 
permit, to correct any defects in the sys- 
tem and to make any changes of rules or 
devices which the best experience decides 
are wisest. 


THE SENIORITY RULE 


For the same reason of safety, the com- 
pany has issued a few very simple rules 
about the selection of the men to be placed 
upon the engines that move the trains 
loaded with human beings and with 
valuable property belonging to the public. 
In issuing these rules, the company has 
no motive other than that of safety and 
efficiency. 

The company believes in the idea of sen- 
iority, and, other things being equal, the 
senior man will be given the preference. 
But if the senior man is not fit, morally, 
physically, or mentally, to take charge of 
human life and property in this way, then 
the company is bound by law and common 
sense to select someone else. It cannot 
shirk that duty by delegating it to others, 
and it must lay down reasonable rules 
and methods for determining the moral, 
mental, and physical fitness of the men in 
the service, and enforce those rules. 

It has been intimated that this action 
was taken by the company because of a 
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desire to attack or break down some of the 
great labor organizations to which many 
of the employees in the railroad service 
belong. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The company realizes that 
organized labor is one of the present day 
forces of modern society, and an element to 
be considered in the progress of the world, 
just as much as organized capital must be 
considered. 

The company has no quarrel with any 
of the men in its employ or with any of the 
labor organizations to which they may be- 
long. It wishes to deal with the men in an 
open, frank, and cordial manner. It be- 
lieves that-the great body of employees feel 
the same way. The company further 
believes that loyal employees will codper- 
ate in every reasonable way to promote the 
well-being of the company that employs 
them, and the safety of the public they 
are serving and of their fellow employees. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF LABOR 


During the last twenty years, organized 
society has said in no uncertain terms to 
organized capital, “You must be fair, 
square, honest, open, and decent in your 
dealings with the public.” And organized 
society will say the same to organized 
labor. The wiser labor leaders realize 
this, just as the wiser leaders of organized 
capital do, and neither organized labor nor 
organized capital can go contrary to the 
force of thoughtful public opinion when 
it has reached a definite conclusion. 

Organized capital, when engaged in a 
quasi-public business, has had to admit 
that it must submit to reasonable control 
and regulation in carrying on its affairs. 
Organized labor and its members will have 
to admit that they are quasi-public serv- 
ants, and that they have no more right 
to subject society to unnecessary risks 
by refusing to obey reasonable rules, or to 
dislocate the living conditions of society 
by leaving their posts in a body, than the 
members of an army have, or than all the 
doctors in a community have to refuse to 
attend to the wants of the sick. 

A man, when he selects his occupation, 
assumes some form of moral obligation 
that he cannot shirk. As a _ patriotic 
citizen, protected by the Government, he 
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must do his duty. If he shirks or fails, 
society, sooner or later, will in some way 
make that obligation a legal one, enforce- 
able by all the power of the Government. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
marked the completion of a period in 
which the directors and the management 
of the New Haven Company thought it 
essential, for the protection of its lines and 
the enlargement of its business, for serving 
effectively the public, and for developing 
the New England States by a compre- 
hensive system, operated codéperatively 
with the New Haven Railroad, to adopt 
a policy of acquiring an interest in various 
transportation lines adjacent to and serv- 
ing the territory in which the railroad is 
located. These acquisitions, made during 
a period covering several years, were, in 
the opinion of the directors and of experi- 
enced lawyers, legal and proper. They 
were made with the belief that they were 
for the best interests of the company and 
of the public to be served, which is the 
only source from which the company’s 
revenues can be obtained. 

Certain phases of this policy have been 
the objects of much public criticism, and in 
fact were deemed worthy of the attention 
of the Federal authorities charged with 
the administration of the Sherman law. 
Every effort is now being made by the 
directors and management, in codperation 
with the Attorney-General, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the authori- 
ties of the various states in which the prop- 
erties are, to find the right solution for 
this phase of the New Haven’s problem. 
It can only be said at this time that the 
company has no desire to retain its in- 
vestments in associated properties except 
in conformity with the law and with sound 
public policy. It believes, however, that 
any change in ownership and corporate 
relations should be made prudently and 
with such care as not to disturb the daily 
work of serving the people of New England 
and their countless industries. 

We of the New Haven are animated 
with a high purpose to do our full duty. 
We have no desire for self-aggrandizement 
or self-glorification. Man fashion, we 
must take the situation as it is and carry 
the burden as well as we can. We must be 
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thankful for the good things of the past, 
and try so to improve the situation that 
those who come after us will be thankful 
for some good work and not too unchari- 
table about the mistakes that will un- 
doubtedly be made. We will try, how- 
ever, not to make the same mistake twice. 

It does not seem that any positive bene- 
ficial results can be obtained by lack of 
confidence and by continuous wrangling. 
If the people cannot trust their railroad 
management, and if the railroad manage- 
ment cannot trust the people of New Eng- 
land, a situation is created that is unfortu- 
nate now and more unfortunate for the 
future. But I believe we can all trust one 
another. Intelligent and wholesome criti- 
cism is asked for and expected. Such criti- 
cism is a spur to the management to be faith- 
ful to their trust and careful in their work. 

Our reward will come if, in time, this 
complicated machine can be so adjusted 
that it will run smoothly, without friction, 
pay a fair return to the owners, and become 
so much a part of the daily life of the pub- 
lic that no more attention will be paid to it 
than is now paid to drawing water from a 
faucet, or to turning on an electric light. 

Will we not advance the interests of 
New England and the peace, prosperity, 
and contentment of its people if we are 
careful to be temperate and accurate in 
our statements and in criticisms of others, 
and if we try to follow the principle which 
the patient Lincoln laid down: 
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“IT do the best | can — the very best I 
can; and | mean to keep on doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won't 
amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing | was 
right would make no difference.”’ 

The six New England States are a most 
important part of the United States. 
They have filled a great place in the history 
of the country. Their people have always 
taken their full share in every movement 
— moral, intellectual, and financial — that 
was for the advancement of the whole 
country. With the marvelous growth of 
other and newer states, some new forces 
in national life are developing that may be 
considered by some as detrimental to the 
future growth and prosperity of this sec- 
tion. These conditions are not to be 
feared, but should act as a trumpet-call to 
every loyal son of New England, and to 
every interest in New England, to unite 
and work loyally for its best interests, 
and to show now the same energetic, self- 
sacrificing spirit that was shown in 1776, 
in 1812, and in 1860, so as to maintain her 
present commanding position as a potent 
element in the sane development of our 
national life. 

The New Haven Railroad wants to 
enlist in this great work and be counted 
among those present in carrying for- 
ward the work of uplifting the New 
England States. 
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SEVENTH ARTICLE OF 
WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


N THE evening before the 
inauguration of President 
Wilson a newspaper corres- 
pondent bumped into a Mis- 
souri Congressman in the 
crowd that filled the waiting room of the 
big Union Station in Washington, D. C. 


“What do you think of the new Secretary 
of Agriculture?”’ asked the Congressman. 


“Who is her Waters?” asked the 
correspondent. 
“No. Houston, of Missouri.” And 


the Congressman added, this time with a 
tinge of sarcasm in his voice: 
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“How long have you been in the 
newspaper business?” 

“Four years.”’ 

“And never heard of Houston?’ —in 
surprised tones. 

“No,” admitted the reporter, humbly. 

“Well, shake,’’ remarked the legislator, 
“neither did |.” 

That was in no way surprising, for 
David F. Houston, the head of Washington 
University, in St. Louis, had even less 
relation to politics in Missouri than most 
college presidents have in their respective 
states. Most of the Missouri delegation 
in Congress had never seen him. They 
were completely surprised when they 
learned of the appointment. 

Probably they were as much surprised 
as many of Mr. Houston’s friends. 
Mr. Samuel G. Blythe told in the Satur- 
day Evening Post how Mr. Logan Wal- 
ler Page, the head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, got rooms at the Powhatan 
for his old classmate, David Houston, 
all the while wondering why a college 
chancellor from St. Louis should be so 
bent upon attending the inauguration. 
But as his friend insisted upon coming, 
Mr. Page did the best he could for him, 
even getting him a couple of tickets that 
would allow him to stand on the sidewalk 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and watch the 
inaugural parade go by! 

The appointment was not political, 
although Mr. Houston is a thorough-going 
Democrat; it was not for personal reasons 
that the President made the appointment, 
for though the President knew Chancellor 
Houston they had: not met more than half 
a dozen times. 

And Mr. Houston was not a farmer. 
Most of the people in Washington, espe- 
cially those who do not know about the 
Agricultural Department, do not know yet 
why this appointment was made. 

But if you were to sit in his outer office 
half a day and then look up the history 
of the man inside, the question would 
answer itself. 

The following is a typical morning at 
the Secretary’s office: 

First comes a man to discuss certain 
problems of the administration of the 
Weather Bureau, another to ask about the 
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amendment to the tariff bill that provides 
for the inspection of imported meats, 
another who is interested in the provision 
in the tariff bill to tax cotton futures. 
Following these come a Congressman 
who wants to talk to the Secretary about 
rural credit, and another caller who is 
interested in the problem of Federal aid 
to good roads. 

To meet the problems that they 
brought up requires knowledge and experi- 
ence of three kinds. The question about 
the Weather Bureau was a question of ad- 
minis ‘ation. The questions about the 
tarif, bill were questions of government. 
And the questions about rural credit and 
good roads were economic questions. 

A very rapid survey of the Secretary’s 
life will explain his knowledge of and exper- 
ience in administration, government, and 
economics. When he was in school he 
was first sergeant of the military company. 
When he was in college a military company 
was formed and he was made captain. 
He was also president of his class. He 
naturally gravitated toward administra- 
tive jobs, and he has continued to do 
so ever since. 

In 1888, a year after he graduated from 
South Carolina College, he went to teach- 
ing school. He made enough impression 
in about a year’s work to be offered the 
task of superintending the schools of 
Spartanburg, S. C. In 1891 he resigned 
his position and went to the Harvard 
Graduate School to study economics and 
government — the subjects that President 
Wilson was at that time teaching else- 
where. Among other men under whom 
he worked at this time was Professor 
Charles F. Dunbar, whose specialty was 
banking and currency. 

Mr. Houston did good work — so good 
that Professor Dunbar asked him to 
become a collaborator in writing a book 
upon currency. Owing to Professor Dun- 
bar’s death this book never came out. 
But at about this time another piece of 
Mr. Houston’s writing did appear and was 
read by many men in active politics who 
probably never heard of the author until 
seven months ago. Presumably at the 
suggestion of Professor Dunbar, the Demo- 
cratic campaign committee of 1892 asked 


























this Harvard graduate student to write 
the currency section of the Democratic 
campaign text book. They also asked 
his friend, Mr. Francis Caffey, to write 
the section on the “Force Bill,’’ which was 
then an active political issue. So these 
two almost impecunious Southern students 
at Harvard put in several weeks of hard 
work preparing good Democratic doctrine 
to inform and inspire orators all over the 
country. And for their efforts they each 
received a very welcome check for $150. 
Their ways separated then but they have 
come together again recently in another 
political task, for Col. Francis Caffey is 
at present the Solicitor of the Agricultural 
Department. 

From Harvard, Mr. Houston went to the 
University of Texas as adjunct professor 
of political science. He taught successfully 
and soon became a full professor. Al- 
though he was one of the younger members 
of the faculty his aptitude for organization 
soon led to his appointment as chairman 
of various committees. In this capacity 
he was doing a good deal of the work that 
a college dean ordinarily does, so, to render 
it more effective, he organized the dean’s 
office and became its first administrator. 
That gave him a local reputation as a 
scholar who could manage as well as 
teach, and when the state agricultural 
college needed a president the place 
was given to him. As the head of that 
institution he turned his economic training 
toward rural problems. He “instituted” 
all over Texas, and in doing this he was not 
only teaching the farmers but he was 
learning their difficulties and problems. 
In trying to help them, especially with the 
boll weevil, he used to come to Washington 
to consult the department of which he is 
now the head. 

During this time he began to crystallize 
his ideas about the need for organizing 
country life, and with other men of like 
perception he began working definitely 
on the problem which most of the country 
did not realize existed until its attention 
was called to it by the Country Life Com- 
mission nearly ten years later. 

While he was engaged in promoting 
better agriculture and better rural schools 
as a basis for the better organization of 
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country living, the presidency of the 
State University became vacant and 
he was chosen for that post. In about ten 
years from the time he left his studies at 
Harvard he had attained the highest 
place that his profession afforded in the 
state to which he had gone. 

Although the State University has no 
particular relation to agriculture, its pres- 
ident continued his very active interest 
in rural life. This led to his election to 
the Southern Education Board. Its aims 
are wider than its name implies, for they 
include not only rural schools but nearly 
all phases of rural economics. This Board 
is very closely allied to the General 
Education Board, which has shared with 
the Government the expenses of the co- 
operative demonstration work which is 
probably the most efficient agency yet 
devised for teaching farmers how to grow 
better crops. When the Commission for 
the Eradication of Hookworm Disease, 
which is interested in the whole field of 
rural sanitation, was formed, he was 
made a member of its governing board. 
There is, therefore, probably no man of 
trained economic mind in the United 
States with more information about the 
organization of rural life — the great task 
now before the Department of Agriculture. 
It includes seed selection, and proper culti- 
vation — the technique of growing crops 
which used to be considered all of agri- 
culture; and it includes many other things 
such as sanitation, schools, roads, and 
markets, equally important to the farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture is really 
a department of rural economics, and 
the present head of the department has 
been a student of rural economics for 
the last fifteen or twenty years. 

The University of Texas is a state 
institution. It gets its money as the 
Agricultural Department does —from a 
legislature. President Houston not only 
had his administrative duties but he had 
to learn to present his needs to legislative 
committees in a convincing way. No 
man can succeed as president of the 
University of Texas without a working 
knowledge of Texan politics. For that 
matter, the same is true of the presidency 
of the Agricultural College. Under Pres- 
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ident Houston the University did not 
play politics, but neither did it suffer 
because its head did not know the game. 
The University prospered and with it the 
reputation of its president. 

Then, in 1908, he received another in- 
vitation to move, this time out of the 
state. Washington University, in St. 
Louis, founded shortly before the War, 
had long had a good reputation locally, 
but it was not a large nor a particularly 
distinguished school. However, in the 
late ‘nineties a group of men of wealth and 
public spirit gave time and money to the 
University and started it on a new era. 
Land was purchased at the west end of the 
city, and a comprehensive group of build- 
ings was erected. It is as well planned 
a university plant as exists in the United 
States. The business men who were 
behind this institution wanted an ad- 
ministrator for it who would make the 
most of the opportunities that they were 
creating. At the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard they chose the 
then president of the University of Texas. 
Incidentally it might be said that he had 
had the same recommendations for the 
presidency of one of the great Eastern 
universities. The last five years of the 
history of Washington University is a 
mighty interesting narrative — but it 
is another story. Yet it is not irrele- 
vant to record that Chancellor Houston 
has built up a teaching organization 
of real men and not merely Ph. D.’s; 
that in five years only one man whom the 
University wanted to keep went away; 
and in that time a medical college was 
organized that ranks with the medical 
schools of Johns Hopkins and Harvard. 
Moreover, in Missouri as in Texas, Mr. 
Houston went outside of his duties to 
join the campaign for rural education 
which made admendments to the state 
constitution and improvements in the 
country schools. 

Coming back to the Secretary’s callers 
and their problems again— they were 
problems of administration, of economics, 
and of government. They were pre- 
sented to a man who has been successfully 
managing scientific establishments for 
fifteen years or more, a man who is a 


recognized authority upon political econ- 
omy and who has, moreover, had some very 
practical experience in politics, and who 
has been in touch with the influences of 
improvement in rural life. The fact 
that he grew up on a farm in South 
Carolina and as a boy hoed cotton and 
pulled fodder as well as kept a country 
store may add to the vividness of his 
realization of the conditions of rural life. 

The more you analyze the situation the 
clearer it becomes that the President, 
however he found out about him, chose 
a man of familiar experience with all the 
kinds of problems that are presented to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary carries about two hundred 
pounds of very hard flesh and bone on a 
frame about six feet two inches high. 
His friends tell this story: Once, when 
he was going to Harvard, he was trav- 
eling on a sleeping car from Darlington, 
S. C., to Savannah, where he was going 
to take a boat. A quarantine inspector 
awoke him and asked for his health 
certificate. Mr. Houston had _ none. 
He did not know that there was a yellow 
fever quarantine. But he was equal to 
the occasion. He rolled over in the berth 
and asked deliberately: 

“Do I look as if I needed a_ health 
certificate?” 

The story goes that appearances were 
enough to convince the inspector. Cer- 
tainly the Secretary looks now as if he 
could do a tremendous lot of work without 
injury. Probably one reason that he is 
so healthy looking is that he is not a worry- 
ingman. He is extremely methodical and 
systematic. He speaks very firmly and 
slowly, though without a noticeable South- 
ern accent. He never gets excited; he is 
almost exasperatingly collected. 

He never volunteers any information 
about himself. His silence on the trip 
from St. Louis to the inauguration was 
characteristic. Governor Francis and 
several other Missourians were on the 
train. They were, of course, discussing 
the Cabinet and speculating about the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In Mr. Hous- 
ton’s pocket were documents that would 
have ended the discussion, yet he never 
even hinted that he could guess who the 
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MR. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, WHOSE UNUSUAL GIFT FOR ORGANIZATION AND WHOSE EXCEP- 
TIONAL STUDIES IN ECONOMICS PECULIARLY FIT HIM TO DEAL WITH THE PRESENT PROBLEMS 
OF RURAL LIFE 





















































man was to be, much less that he took any 
personal interest in the matter. After 
he had gone to his hotel Governor Francis 
called him up to congratulate him. 

“About what?” was the laconic answer. 

When the Governor finally made _ it 
plain that he knew of the appointment 
the conversation went on affably. 

On subjects other than himself the 
Secretary is a very plain-spoken man. You 
can get a frank and concise answer to 
any question that you have a right to ask. 
Although he was born in North Carolina, 














AS A COLLEGE: GRADUATE 
FROM SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 


reared in South Carolina, and has spent 
most of his working life in Texas, there 
is singularly little oratory in his make-up. 
He can make a good speech but he is 
utterly incapable of an oration, and his 
speeches are made up of information, gar- 
nished with little pleasantry or emotion. 

He is a sober-sided man, but in his 
ordinary conversation there is seldom a 
ten-minute interval without a_ hearty 
laugh. He has a lot of homely stories of 
Southern rural life that he takes great 
pleasure in, and no one in Washington 
gets more fun out of the President’s 
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story-telling habits than the Secretary 
of Agriculture. One of his hobbies is 
talking with other well-informed men. 
That is one of his three recreations. The 
other two are golf and playing with his 
children. For one who is not a gentleman 
of leisure and who cannot give golf all the 
attention that it demands, he plays an 
extraordinarily good game. To be more 
specific, | saw him make the last nine holes 
at the Chevy Chase Club in Washington 
in 43 and the whole eighteen in less than 
90. Hehas been known to make another 
less difficult course in 76. 

Seven months ago this self-possessed 
gentleman moved smoothly into the office 
of Secretary of Agriculture. Everything 
went along very quietly. The same pri- 
vate secretary that greeted visitors when 
Mr. Wilson was Secretary still sits in the 
outer office, though now as chief clerk of 
the Department. Dr. Galloway, who has 
grown up in the Agricultural Department, 
was promoted to Assistant Secretary. 

A noticeable thing about the few 
changes that have occurred is that they 
are in a large measure promotions. Pro- 
fessor C. F. Marvin, the new chief of the 
Weather Bureau, is a scientist of the 
department and his promotion received 
the hearty approval of the American 
Academy of Sciences. Mr. L. M. Esta- 
brook, the new chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, had a record of efficient service 
in the department. It is a definite policy 
with the new Secretary to promote the 
men who have made good records in its 
service. There have been no sweeping 
changes. Nothing has been undone. The 
constructive work of the previous Admin- 
istration is allintact. It is being added to, 
and incidentally the machinery of the 
department is being cleaned up here and 
there. For example, there was a dis- 
bursing office in the Department of Agri- 
culture. If a bureau chief wanted to 
buy a shovel he made out a requisition 
and gave it to this office. If the requi- 
sition was correct it was the disbursing 
officer’s business to give out the money. 
But this office had come to take its re- 
sponsibilities more seriously than that. 
It would investigate to see whether 
the bureau really knew the proper kind 
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of shovel to buy and the price to pay 
for it. This investigating took twenty- 
five men. Of course, when you analyze 
the situation, if a bureau chief is not to be 
trusted to spend money he ought to be 
dismissed and one who can be trusted 
put in his place. And, besides this, the 
auditing was useless because all the expen- 
ditures are carefully scrutinized again 
at the Treasury Department. A little 
while ago, without any public announce- 
ment the twenty-five employees who were 
doing a useless job were transferred to 
other places where they were needed. 





The Weather Bureau also has been 
cleaned up. It was getting along all 
right until after the election last November. 
Then Dr. Willis Moore, its chief, aspired 
to be Secretary of Agriculture, and he 
instigated or allowed men in his service 
to promote his candidacy — in other words, 
turned his Bureau into a political organi- 
zation. Members of Congress noticed and 
resented this effort, and the editor of 
the Progressive Farmer even sent an open 
telegram to the President-elect charging 
Dr. Moore with misconducting his office. 
All this made it necessary for the new 
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Secretary to investigate the Weather 
Bureau. The investigation led to Dr. 
Moore’s resignation and incidentally to a 
reorganization of that Bureau which will 
mean a saving of $60,000 or $70,000 in the 
estimate of next year’s expenses of the 
Agricultural Department. 

The method of this reorganization is 
worth noticing. The Secretary outlined 
the general policy, but a committee of 
department’s officers made the investi- 
gation and the recommendations. This 
means that all the members of this com- 
mittee not only know the problems of the 
Weather Bureau thoroughly but that 
they are interested in codperating with 
it. Ina similar way every effort is made 
to codperate with the other 
departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

For example, one of the 
questions which puzzles the 
few Congressmen who have 
not introduced bills on the 
subject and which also 
forces itself upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is, 
What ought the Govern- 
ment to do to encourage 
the building of good roads? 
Most of the members of 
Congress have decided to 
vote for some bill to accom- 
plish this purpose, so there 
is no use in opposing the whole idea. The 
two members of the Cabinet who are 
vitally interested in the matter are Secre- 
tary Houston and Postmaster-General 
Burleson, who, incidentally, have known 
each other since Mr. Houston went to 
Texas. They have agreed upon a plan. 

“There are 2,200,000 miles of rural 
highways,” said Secretary Houston, “‘and 
of these 1,100,000 miles are mail routes. 
Last year an appropriation of half a 
million dollars was made to the Post 
Office Department for post road improve- 
ment. It was spent on the ‘two to one’ 
plan —that is, the state or county or 
township responsible for the road that 
was to be improved had to put up twice as 
much money as the Federal Government 
furnished. It then did the work with the 
suggestions and under the supervision of 
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the experts of the Bureau of Public Hign- 
ways. Not only is construction done and 
paid for in this manner but the mainten- 
ance comes under the ‘two to one’ rule 
and Federal supervision likewise.”’ 

This plan insures proper maintenance, 
the lack of which has nullified much of 
the construction work of the past. The 
two to one ratio is an automatic check 
against a raid on the Treasury, for no 
community will put up two thirds of the 
money for road building unless it really 
wants the roads. 

“The experiment worked well last 
year,” said the Secretary, ‘‘and I am in 
favor of extending it.” 

There have been one or two other admin- 
istrative changes besides 
that in the Weather Bureau. 
Some useless work in the 
Bureau of Statistics has 
been eliminated. Depart- 
ment Order 39, which pre- 
vented the seizure of un- 
wholesome meat except 
under certain restricted 
conditions, was_ rescinded. 

There are two or three 
more changescontemplated. 
One of these changes con- 
cerns the famous Farmers’ 
Co6perative Demonstration 
Work which, begun by Dr. 
S.A. Knapp and now under 
his son, grew up in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

“It demonstrates stock as well as 
plants,” says the Secretary. “It is a 
field agent of the whole department. | 
shall put Mr. Knapp and his staff off 
by themselves to demonstrate to the 
farmers anything that they need which 
any bureau of the department knows.” 

It is not so much that these are new 
policies; they are chiefly indications of 
the new Secretary’s administrative method. 

The constructive part of the Secretary’s 
programme begins with a comprehensive 
scheme to put the information collected 
by the Department of Agriculture within 
the reach of every farmer in the United 
States and to put this information in a 
human form. The farmer can’t soive 
his problems with a pamphlet or a book, 


























and, helpful as pamphlets and books are, 
they need a man to interpret them. The 
National Government’s demonstration 
work proved this so well in the South — 
where it originally started to combat the 
ravages of the boll weevil—that a 
demand for a wider application of it grew 
up elsewhere and finally found expression 
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stration work of the National Govern- 
ment all over the United States would take 
a vast army of men. As the Secretary 
expressed it in a homely phrase, ‘There 
would be an agent of this department 
sleeping by every farmer in the country.” 

“Of course,” he added with a smile, 
“‘you or | would never abuse this situation, 
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in Congress. The Division of Farm Man- 
agement began work in Maine and several 
other Northern states. All the while the 
agricultural colleges were also trying to 
collect information and get it into the 
hands of the farmers; and the Federal 
Government was giving them money to 
help them along. To push the demon- 
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but we are not likely to be here always. 

“The demonstration method has proved 
to be the best way yet found to get the 
information where it will do the most good, 
and the agricultural colleges all over the 
country are willing and eager to be the 
agents of demonstration. The thing to do, 
it seems to me, is to get this department 
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and the state departments in thorough 
co6peration.”” 

So saying, the Secretary departed to 
appear before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, there to advocate the passage 
of the Lever bill. This bill, introduced 
by the chairman of the committee, has a 
great deal to do with the Secretary’s 
plans, for his main programme is based 
upon its provisions. He and Chairman 
Lever had previously talked the whole 
matter over, and the first official meeting 
of the Secretary and the committee with 
which he will have chiefly to deal found 
them in hearty accord. The Lever bill 
provides for an appropriation of $3,000,000 
to the several state colleges to carry on de- 
monstration work. It requires every state 
to put up as much money as it gets from 
the Government and to submit all the 
plans of its work for the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. When this 


law is thoroughly in operation nearly 
all the agricultural work in the United 








THE WORLD’S WORK 


States will be proceeding upon well ma- 
tured plans made by the experts of the 
Department of Agriculture in consultation 
with the state college men all over the 
country who know the local needs. There 
will be no duplication or waste effort. 
Of course, the state colleges have noi a 
trained force of demonstrators at present, 
but neither has the National Government 
outside of the South. It must be a new 
creation in any case. 

The Secretary is already making plans 
for the state colleges to do demonstration 
work under the Lever bill all over the 
country with the codperation of the Federal 
Department and without the disadvantage 
of a great Federal machine. 

Most agricultural teaching in the past 
has stopped with the instructions concern- 
ing crops and cattle. Successful agri- 
culture, however, goes much farther than 
this. It takes in transportation, credit, 
marketing, and many other things. It 
means the organization of rural life. In 
the last six months an organization com- 
posed of some of the foremost economists 
in the United States, men like Prof. 
Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard, and Prof. 
Carl W. Thompson, of Minnesota, not 
to mention the Secretary himself, has been 
built up in the department. This means 
that not only will the department have, 
as it has usually had, the best technical 
information on such subjects as crop raising, 
rural highways, country schools, market- 
ing, etc., but it will have trained economists 
able to make effective plans based upon this 
information for the harmonious develop- 
ment of all sides of rural life. And the 7 
Lever bill will furnish the machinery to | 
turn these plans into cash in the farmer's 
pocket and comfort and convenience in his 
home. Organization is the keynote of 
the whole thing. Organization enabled 
the Hookworm Commission to treat about 
491,000 people at about a dollar apiece. 
At a very small expense, per man, inform- 
ation, inspiration, and encouragement can 
make over the life of the men and women 
in most of the agricultural communi- 
ties in the United States. If these plans } 
are successful, in a few years the Agri- | 
cultural Department will be giving much 
more information on many more vital 
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CONFRONTING A NEW PROBLEM IN ORGANIZATION 
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subjects to the farmers than it ever has 
before. The personnel of the depart- 
ment probably will be much the same 
as it is now. Its effectiveness ought to 
be doubled. 

There is a story of an incident in the 
Middle West which, though a little thing 
in itself, has a vital connection with the 
whole plan. A member of Congress asked 
the Secretary to get rid of the department 
agent who was at work in his district. 
The Secretary refused. But that did 
not end the matter. A local attack was 
begun on the man’s methods and _ this 
attack hampered his work. The Secre- 
tary investigated the situation, satisfied 
himself that the agent was not at fault, 
and then wrote to the member of Congress 
that the work could not be done properly 
while this attack was going on and that 
under the circumstances the department 
would withdraw from the district alto- 
gether. He mailed a copy of this letter 
to the Governor of the state and the rest 
of the Congressional delegation from that 


state. They immediately notified him 
that it would not be necessary to with- 
draw the agent. The state legislature 
went even farther and passed a unani- 
mous resolution indorsing the department’s 
work in the state. Why was it necessary 
to fight a Congressman when the agent 
might have been simply transferred? It 
comes back again to organization. Dr. 
Moore’s effort to entangle the department 
in politics destroyed a bureau’s organi- 
zation. The Congressman’s effort to in- 
ject politics into the department would 
have had the same effect. 

And the Secretary knows that his 
broad, constructive plans for the organi- 
zation of rural life will not bear fruit unless 
the machinery for putting them in opera- 
tion is kept in order. 

David F. Houston is an economist by 
profession, a student of rural life by prefer- 
ence, and by instinct an organizer. 

In the task now before him, ability to or- 
ganize and administer are more important 
than anything else. 












SWIFT AND CHEAP 
JUSTICE 


BY 


GEORGE W. ALGER 
I 


GIVING JUDGES THE POWER TO BE JUST 


F ONE were to attempt to state roughly, yet with substantial 
accuracy, the main difference between English and American 
systems of justice, it would be this: The English trust their 
courts; the Americans talk much about judicial independence 
and give their courts about as much freedom as a nervous mother 

gives to a girl in her ’teens — often with the same result. English 
courts, for example, are permitted by Parliament to devise their 
own methods of doing business, subject to certain broad statutory 
enactments. They are, therefore, almost entirely responsible for 
the character and efficiency of their judicial practice. The English 
people are highly satisfied with the result. American courts for the 
most part have had their method of doing business prescribed for 
them in detail by legislatures and are abused by a long-suffering public 
for the results which follow their attempt to administer justice under 
codes and statutes thus imposed upon them. 

As has been indicated in a previous article, current American law 
reform on matters of procedure is in large part an attempt in one form 
or another (1) to induce American legislatures to give the courts the 
same broad powers which English courts enjoy, or (2) to induce 
American legislatures to adopt by statute some of the time-saving, 
money-saving procedure methods which the freer English courts 
have in the course of time from practical experience devised for 
themselves. Though in a very few states progress has been made 
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along the first of these lines by giving the courts large power to enact 
their own rules and establish their own procedure, in the majority 
of states the main course of reform in procedure at present is the 
enactment into American law of English court rules. 

On both these lines of reform in procedure, American lawyers have 
been very active in their efforts in recent years. Let us consider briefly 





MR. EVERETT P. WHEELER 


WHO AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON LAW REFORM OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BAR ASSOCIATION HELPED TO OBTAIN MANY VALUABLE REFORMS IN 
PROCEDURE IN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS 


certain of the benefits of current English procedure which our lawyers 
have studied and are now seeking to adapt to American justice. The 
common characteristic of the majority of these reforms, as will appear, 
is that they are time-savers; they eliminate waste motion, which is as 
expensive in the courts as in industry. The English courts have their 
procedure so organized as to concentrate judicial energy. Our judges 
work as hard as their English brethren, often harder, but they work at 
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less advantage and with smaller results, because their energy is dissi- 
pated, duplicated, and wasted. 

Some illustrations of this contrast between the concentration of 
judicial energy which is characteristic of English justice and its 
waste in American courts will make the situation clearer. For ex- 
ample, in England, under the rules of court after a case has begun 
it is assigned to some particular judge who conducts it from its 





















MR. JOHN D. LAWSON 


OF MISSOURI, A JURIST AND LAW WRITER WHO HAS DONE A GREAT DEAL 
TO BRING ABOUT A MORE EFFICIENT PROCEDURE IN AMERICAN COURTS 











very beginning until it ends in final judgment. In New York a hot- 
ly contested case may be heard in part before half a dozen judges. 
One motion may be made before one judge, another application before 
another, and so on until possibly half a dozen judges have at one time 
or another had to familiarize themselves with the details of the case 
before it reaches actual trial on its merits. This, of course, is waste 
motion. If a man has business with a corporation he generally tries 
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to find some one person in responsible authority to take up his matter 
for consideration. After seeing the president of the company and 
beginning negotiation with him it is rarely that he goes to the treasurer, 
then to the secretary, then to the general manager, then to the super- 
intendent, and takes up with them separately various phases of his 
affairs. It would be foolish for him to attempt to do it, and he could 
not do it if he tried. He would be referred back to the person with 





MR. WILLIAM B. HORNBLOWER 


WHO TOOK A LEADING PART IN THE WORK OF CONSOLIDATING THE 
LAWS OF NEW YORK THAT WERE PASSED FROM 1777 TO 1909 


whom he had begun. One of the effects of this madhouse method in the 
courts is not only that it wastes an endless amount of time which judges 
g might better employ, but it overstimulates the ingenuity of counsel. 
nt} No consistent course is necessary if the judge on the fifth application 
does not know that the theories of your rights which you unsuccess- 
| fully urged upon the third and fourth judges were entirely different. 
5 One cause of this waste energy in practice in our large cities is 
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that miscellaneous motions relating to a case, demands made by one 
party or the other for more detailed information as to claims and 
defenses, for the examination of an opponent’s letters or papers, appli- 
cations for the examination of witnesses, and other preliminary relief 
pending trial, are made not at one time, but at various times before 
the case reaches actual trial, and these matters come to various judges, 


MR. CIPRIANO ANDRADE, JR. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON LAW REFORM OF THE BAR ASSOCI- 
ATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, WHICH HAS DONE MUCH TO SIMPLIFY 
A CLUMSY, TECHNICAL, COMPLICATED PROCEDURE 


requiring each of them to familiarize himself separately with the facts 
of the case, or at least with the pleadings and the previous transactions 
in the litigation. The enormous volume of such applications may be 
appreciated from the fact that in New York County 16,032 litigated 
motions were made last year, the greater part of which were applica- 
tions of this kind. In England, in every. action, these motions are 
all made to a judge at the same time. After the suit has been started, 
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there is a ‘“‘“summons for directions,” which brings the action at a 
given time before him. Each party then asks the judge to order 
that in this case certain preliminary rulings be made, directing one 
party, for example, to show certain papers, requiring the other party to 
tell just what the nature of his claim or defense may be, or to state 
whether certain things are disputed or not, so that these prelimi- 





JUDGE ADOLPH J. RODENBECK 
OF THE BOARD AUTHORIZED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK TO 
PREPARE A SHORT PRACTICE ACT AND RULES FOR THE SIMPLIFICATION OF 
CIVIL PRACTICE IN THE STATE COURTS 


naries to the main controversy are all settled very briefly and appar- 
ently with a large degree of satisfaction to litigants. It is proposed 
that we reform our procedure by adopting this method so as to 
require all these applications to be made at the same time to a single 
judge and that judge to be the judge who will hear the case from 
Start to finish. 

The recent New Jersey Practice Act goes still farther. It provides 
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for officers corresponding to the Masters of the Supreme Court in 
English practice, and instead of making such applications as in 
England to a judge these applications are made to one of these Mast- 
ers, who is called a Supreme Court Commissioner. 

One common complaint of the law’s delay made by business men 
will be largely obviated by the New Jersey practice, as it has been 


JUDGE HARRY OLSON 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO, WHICH WAS 
CREATED IN RESPONSE TO AN INTELLIGENT PUBLIC OPINION AND WHICH 
IS ONE OF THE MOST EFFICIENTLY ORGANIZED IN THE UNITED STATES 


obviated in England, that is, the practice of putting in sham defenses. 
A merchant sells a bill of goods. There is delay in its payment. 
Finally he is compelled to bring suit. His lawyer prepares a com- 
plaint, alleging that certain merchandise was sold and delivered to 
the defendant at an agreed price or reasonable value for a certain 
sum. ‘The defendant puts in a denial. His denial may be entirely 
false, but in most of our states it entitles him to a trial by jury, and 
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considerable delay is usually involved in getting to trial. In the 
meantime, the debtor not only has an extension of credit, but is left 
in a position where he can dispose of his property and be prepared to 
avoid payment when judgment has been rendered against him. 

Let me give an example: Some months ago | brought an action 
for merchandise which had been sold by a company to a business 











CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM McADOO 
OF THE MAGISTRATES’ COURT OF NEW YORK CITY, WHICH IS A MODEL 
OF EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION FOR THE QUICK AND BUSINESSLIKE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


man. The usual complaint was served. In New York, as in other 
states, we are accustomed to number the various paragraphs in the 
complaint. For example, let us say, paragraph 2 contains a state- 
ment that between certain times the plaintiff sold and delivered to 
the defendant merchandise at an agreed price of $1,000. Now the 
defendant in his answer interposed a denial under oath in the follow- 
ing form: He ‘‘denies each and every allegation contained in para- 
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graph 2 of the complaint.” That means, of course, in effect that he 
denied that we had sold him the goods and delivered the goods to 
him and that the value was so much money. This was false, but it 
involved, in preparation for trial, proof that the goods had been shipped 
from three different localities to this merchant, the calling of three 
different employees to prove delivery and that the full amount 
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ONE OF THE ORGANIZERS OF THE NEW AND PROMISING AMERICAN 
JUDICATURE SOCIETY “‘TO PROMOTE THE EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 
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claimed had been delivered, and proof of its reasonable value. This 
was expensive in time, in annoyance, and in interruption of business. 
The defense was a sham. On trial, after all this trouble had been oc- 
casioned, the defendant failed to appear. He had no defence and had 
been simply sparring for time. 

Now it may be asked, “If this answer was false and made under 
oath, why was this man not in danger of a charge of perjury?” The 
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answer is that practically there was and is no such danger. If by 
any miracle a man were indicted for having sworn to the truth of a 
piece of paper which simply says, “He denies each and every allega- 
tion contained in paragraph second of the complaint,’ the average 
jury would say, ‘‘ That is not perjury. The man probably never knew 
what it was he was swearing to. His lawyer drew up a paper which 
did not mean anything; told him it was all right and he took the 
lawyer’s word for it.’””’ No jury would convict a man of perjury for 
signing such a paper, which, on its face, means practically nothing, 
and does not contain a single intelligible statement, and where the 
falsity of the statement in the paper which he swears to has to be 
determined by the examination of another paper which he may 
never have seen. The defect in the law is apparent. The law should 
not permit lawyers to draw such answers or afford their clients the 
luxury of safe perjury. The client should be obliged to know just 
what he is swearing to and thereby make the oath of some value. 
England does not permit this kind of nonsense. “It shall not be 
sufficient,” the English Practice Rules declare, 


















“for a defendant in a statement of defense to deny generally the grounds 
alleged by the statement of claim, or for a plaintiff in his reply to deny gen- 
erally the grounds alleged in a defense by way of counterclaim, but each party 
must deal specifically with each allegation of fact of which he does not admit 
the truth. . . . Thus if it be alleged that he received a certain sum of 
money, it shall not be sufficient to deny that he received that particular 
amount, but he must deny that he received that sum, or any part thereof, 
or else set out how much he received.”’ 
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There are quicker and cheaper ways of disposing of these sham 
answers in cases like my illustration. Under the New Jersey Prac- 
tice Act this case would be disposed of under a rule which author- 
izes the court to strike out the answer and render final judgment 
in actions brought upon a contract unless ‘“‘the defendant by affidavit 
or other proof shall show such facts as may be deemed by the judge 
hearing the motion sufficient to entitle him to defense. The Eng- 
lish practice is even more thoroughgoing. An English authority 
describes the procedure thus: 
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d “If the plaintiff is suing for a liquidated sum, for a tradesman’s 
bill, for instance, or upon a promissory note, or even for the rent of 
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premises or the possession of land, he may endorse upon his writ the 
nature and amount of his demand. Immediately upon the entry of 
appearance by the defendant, which must be within eight days, 
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the plaintiff may take out a summons for judgment, which is return- 
able in four days. This summons is heard before a master and 
immediately disposed of, the evidence being confined to a brief affi- 
davit by the plaintiff that the money sued for is due and payable 
and that the defendant has no defense to the action, and the affidavit 
of the defendant stating his defense. If the master is of the opinion 
that the defendant’s affidavit does not disclose.a meritorious or 
substantial cause of defense, he at once gives judgment for the plain- 
tiff. If he is of the opinion that the defendant has some answer to 
the plaintiff’s demand, three or four courses are open to him: (a) He 
may, if the parties consent, try the case himself, in which event the 
hearing will be without pleadings and upon oral evidence in the 
master’s private room; or (b) he may, whether the parties consent 
or not, put the case on the short cause list to be heard probably 
during the ensuing week by a judge in open court, and in this case 
also without pleadings and upon oral evidence; or (c) he may give 
leave to defend upon the condition that the defendant forthwith 
pay the sum in dispute into court, or unconditionally, and in such 
case the action will take its usual course. 

“It will thus be seen that in every instance where the plaintiff is 
suing upon demands of this nature (and in every country the bulk of 
litigation must be of this character) final judgment may be obtained 
within from two weeks to a month from the date of the service of 
the writ.” 

This summary method of getting rid of sham defenses very largely 
accounts for the speed in which ordinary business litigation is con- 
ducted in England. In 1907, in the King’s Bench Division alone, 
6,635 judgments were granted plaintiffs under General Order 14, which 
provides for immediate judgment where the defendant does not show 
that he has a genuine defense. The great percentage of commercial 
litigation in England is disposed of by judgment obtained without the 
case coming before a judge at all. More than nine tenths of all civil 
suits in England are filed in the County Courts and the City of London 
Courts. For example, 1,333,960 suits were begun in these courts in 
1907. Of these, 38,617 were tried by the judges without a jury; only 
929 by the judges with a jury, and 404,448 were tried by the registers, 
recorders, or referees. Judgments were entered by default in 448,037 
cases and 413,037 were stricken out or dismissed, the court thereby 
disposing of 1,305,068 cases during the year. It will be seen 
that the referees and registers in these courts tried ten times as many 
cases in that year as the judges themselves tried. 











It may perhaps be proper here to say in passing that one of the 
most frequent causes for a grossly unfair comparison which is often 
made between English and American courts is due to a difference in 
the two systems as to the use of masters, registers, recorders, and 
referees in England and of judges in America for the performance of 
such business as has just been described and for other routine and 
formal duties. When we hear rhapsodies on the dispatch of judicial 
business by one hundred and sixty judges in England we are not 
fully informed that their celerity is due largely to the substantial elim- 
ination of jury trials and to the codperation of 754 referees, registers, 
and recorders. For example, the greater part of the 63,732 orders 
signed by judges in non-litigated matters and 14,914 orders by judges 
in litigated matters in New York County last year would in England 
have been disposed of by persons exercising judicial authority but 
not called judges. An actual comparison between the work done 
by an English trial judge and a trial judge in a similar court in the 
United States will show that the disproportion in amount of business 
handled is nowhere near so great as is currently pictured. In fact, 
the shoe is often on the other foot. Judge William M. Gemmill, of 
Chicago, in the Jilinois Law Review for February, 1910, makes a 
very striking comparison between the efficiency of English judges 
and the judges of Chicago, which should be carefully studied by those 
who are prone to undue severity in criticism of American courts. 

It is impossible to deal here with the subject of procedure except in 
generalities. There can, of course, be no one system adapted to the 
needs of all our states. The conditions of law practice in large cities 
are necessarily unlike those in agricultural districts and sparsely 
populated states. Every state must mould a system to meet its own 
requirements. A uniform method underlying the systems of pro- 
cedure, a method by which the system is made flexible rather than 
arbitrary and fixed, is appropriate to them all, and it is this method 
which is now in process of application. Much is being accomplished © 
and much remains to be accomplished. What is going on all over 
the United States among lawyers is a highly interesting process of 
comparing notes and exchanging ideas on this subject. Every state 
has its own special defects and its own special virtues, and by this 
interchange of ideas the defects may be obviated and the virtues 
more widely extended. 

This process of comparing notes and exchanging ideas is well 
evidenced by the proceedings of the State Bar Association in New York 
last year. By considerable labor and correspondence there was 
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obtained a series of papers prepared by prominent lawyers in various 
states, familiar with the workings in their own courts, and presenting 
various phases of procedure and practice in their states for purposes 
of comparison. Two hundred printed pages of the annual report 
were occupied by these papers. In addition, a further series of papers 
is contained in this volume, prepared by active New York practi- 
tioners, setting forth defects and proposed remedies for conditions 
which pertain more exclusively to practice in large cities. The 
American Bar Association in its annual reports of recent years has 
published like matter. The bar associations of other states are 
dealing with the subject in the same way. The volumes of the 
reports of these various associations are accessible one to another, so 
that to-day the bar associations of our several states are acting as 
clearing houses for the dissemination of practical ideas on the reform 
of judicial procedure. Through this wide interchange of ideas, the 
procedure in our various states is being greatly improved. Through 
the efforts of distinguished lawyers, through the hard work of numer- 
ous members of the bar in different parts of the country, great things 
have already been accomplished. 


REFORMS ACHIEVED IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 


It is wrong to consider this question of reform in procedure as a 
thing which is entirely of the future. President Taft, for example, 
left a stamp upon practice in the Federal courts which is of enduring 
value. Through his initiative, the equity rules of the Supreme Court 
were revised for the first time in a century. The Court asked and 
received the assistance of leaders of the American Bar in formulating 
these rules. They are the work, not of a legislature or of Congress, 
but the combination of the experience and ability of great jurists and 
great lawyers. All the cases in the Federal courts of the United States 
on the equity side are affected by those rules, which have been reformed 
in a very thoroughgoing fashion so as to reduce the expense of equity 
proceedings, and especially in patent cases. The poor man with a 
patent can no longer be compelled to forego his rights because he can- 
not bear the enormous expense and interminable delay which hereto- 
fore was inherent in patent litigation. In his message of December 6, 
1912, President Taft made still further recommendations which, 
if carried out under his successor, would be of the greatest importance. 
The President in that message said: 


The action of the Supreme Court has been so drastic and so full of apprecia- 
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tion of the necessity of a great reform in court procedure that | have no hesita- 
tion in following up this action with a recommendation which | foreshadowed in 
my message of three years ago, that the sections of the statute governing the 
procedure in the Federal courts on the common law side should be so amended 
as to give to the Supreme Court the same right to make rules of procedure 
in common law as they have since the beginning of the court exercised in equity. 

Under the statute now in force the common law procedure in each 
Federal court is made to conform to the procedure in the state in which the 
court is held. In these days when we should be making progress in court 
procedure such a statute makes the Federal method too dependent upon the 
action of state legislation. I can but think it a great opportunity for Congress 
to entrust to the highest tribunal in this country, evidently imbued with a 
strong spirit in favor of a reform of procedure, the power to frame a model 
code of procedure, which, while preserving all that is valuable and neces- 
sary of the rights and remedies at common law and in equity, shall lessen 
the burden of the poor litigant to a minimum in the expedition and cheap- 
ness with which his cause can be fought and defended through Federal 
courts to final judgment. 


In the various states, bar associations are drafting and presenting 
to legislatures remedial statutes on this subject of procedure. New 
York, under a law enacted in 1912, has a board busily engaged in the 
work of preparing a short practice act and proposed rules for the 
simplification of civil practice. This work is in charge of men whose 
devotion to the subject deserves the highest praise. A preliminary 
report by two members of this board, Judge A. J. Rodenbeck and Mr. 
Adelbert Moot, is a very encyclopedia of judicial progress, filled with 
suggestions for reform, precedents from other states and from the 
English courts, a report which will be of value not only asa preliminary 
to the work in New York on which this committee is now engaged 
but in similar efforts throughout the United States. 


GREAT LAWYERS AT WORK FOR REFORM 


To attempt to review the specific reforms in Federal procedure 
which have been obtained from Congress by the committee of the 
American Bar Association, of which Mr. Everett P. Wheeler is chair- 
man, would take more space than is at my disposal. The service of 
Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Roscoe Pound, Mr. John D. Lawson, and other 
members of that committee should receive the grateful appreciation 
not only of the American Bar but of the American public. The 
praise which they deserve for service in the broad field of law reform 
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for the Nation is equally deserved by the committee of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, whose chairman, Mr. Cipriano 
Andrade, Jr., and whose secretary, Mr. Henry A. Forster, have been 
indefatigable in like work for the reform of procedure in the state. 
In the State Bar Association, the service of Judge A. T. Clearwater, for 
years chairman of its committee on law reform, deserves like mention. 

It is invidious to give names, for others whose names are necessarily 
omitted have rendered service of signal importance. In_ Illinois, 
a committee of the Bar Association has taken up a long series of 
reforms which are now under active consideration in that state, 
involving both legislative action and important changes in judicial 
procedure, through the action of the courts themselves. The same 
is true of Missouri. Louisiana has recently adopted a complete new 
code of procedure. Connecticut a few years ago adopted a simple 
practice act and court rules which are working admirably. Most 
promising is the recently organized American Judicature Society, 
whose purpose is to promote the efficient administration of justice in 
the United States. Its chairman is Mr. Harry Olson, Chief Justice 
of the Chicago Municipal Court, and on its council appear the names 
of many distinguished lawyers. 

To any lawyer who loves his profession, it is impossible to con- 
template the work which is now being done by lawyers for the public 
service in the reform of judicial procedure without a thrill of emotion. 
This work from any standpoint of public recognition and personal 
glory is a thankless task. To the public this effort has little meaning. 
It will benefit greatly by its results. 

Judicial procedure has been aptly termed “the key of the temple 
of jurisprudence.” The vitality and very substance of human justice 
depend upon the ease with which that key may be turned. It is to 
the honor of the bar that at this time — when our courts are being 
subjected to criticism, merited in part, though largely unjust — 
there is a large body of devoted lawyers willing to give their time, 
their professional experience, and their skill toward the improvement 
of the machinery of justice. 

Law reform in England preceded by many years the great move- 
ment now advancing in America. It will be interesting perhaps to 
note two comments on English justice, one made upon its condition 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century and the other at its 
close. Sydney Smith, in 1839, for the moment laid aside his some- 
what supercilious attitude toward America, and in one of his now 
forgotten essays makes this comment: 
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Law is cheap in America. In England it is better, in a mere pecuniary point 
of view, to give up forty pounds than to contend for it in a court of common 
law. It costs that sum in England to win a cause, and in the Court of Equity 
it is better to abandon five hundred or one thousand pounds than to contend 
for it. We mean to say nothing disrespectful of the chancellor, who is an up- 
right judge, a very great lawyer, and zealous to do what he can, but we believe 
the Court of Chancery to be in a state which imperiously requires legislative 
correction. We do not accuse it of any malversation, but of a complication, 
formality, entanglement, and delay which the life, the wealth, and the patience 
of men cannot endure. How such a subject comes not to have been wholly 
taken up in the House of Commons, we are at a loss to conceive. 


At the close of the century, Mr. Odgers, speaking of the English law 
reforms which had been accomplished in it, says: 


Justice is, in fact, done in our law courts. No honest litigant of ordinary 
sagacity can now be defeated in an action by any mere technicality, or lose 
his case through any mistaken step or accidental slip. Litigation in 1800 was 
dilatory and costly; now it is cheap and expeditious. To borrow the language 
of Lord Brougham, the procedure of our courts was in 1800 ‘‘a two-edged 


sword in the hands of craft and oppression;’’ it is now the staff of honesty and 
the shield of innocence. 


The reforms in English justice which took place between these two 
comments was brought about to no small extent by the influence of 
American law reform of sixty years ago. If by a just reciprocity we 
can now learn from England matters which may be incorporated into 
our systems of law, we shall take them, not without gratitude, but 
with a certain sense of right. 

“Law,” says Bishop Hooker, “has her seat in the bosom of God; 
her voice is the harmony of the world; all things in Heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care and the greatest as 
not exempt from her power.” This sonorous description of the ideal 
of law is meaningless, is as ‘sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” 
unless the common processes by which human justice is obtained are 
made simple, unless it can be had promptly, cheaply, readily, by the 
poor and humble as well as by the rich and powerful. 

Considered in this aspect, judicial procedure is seen in its true nature, 
not a mere mystery of the lawyer’s calling, but an essential element 
in a great American ideal: equality before the law. 
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A RACE OF HUMAN THOROUGHBREDS 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


BY 


WALTER ARCHER FROST 


HEN an American tour- 
ist brings his nerves to 
Baddeck, Cape Breton, 
in Novia Scotia, and 
tries to hurry a High- 
lander, he is told that “th’ day ’s lang: 
you get plenty done.”’ For the deliberate 
Highlander has learned wisdom from the 
rugged hills he lives on, and peace has 
come upon him from the cool, fragrant 
spruces which cover these hills from their 
crests to their bases. And before him 
stretches the Bras d’ Or, a salt lake 
fifty miles long with twelve hundred miles 
of coast line. This is the Northern country: 
you're a night and a couple of hours 
from Newfoundland. Then Labrador! 

There’s a heronry at the head of the 
little bay between Baddeck and the shaggy 
shoulder of Beinn Bhreagh; but even the 
heronry goes to bed early. After nine in 
the evening there’s not a sound on water 
or land except the music of the cow-bells 
among the spruces. 

Perhaps it is this undisturbed peace 
which makes Alexander Graham Bell love 
Cape Breton better than any land he 
knows. Beinn Bhreagh is the Gaelic 
for “beautiful mountain.” It is a moun- 
tainous peninsula, which breaks into the 
Bras d’ Or on three sides. Its seven 
hundred acres have been Dr. Bell’s sum- 
mer home for the last twenty years. He 
employs a scientific farmer to cultivate 
a part of the estate; but by far the larger 
part preserves its rare, natural beauty, 
for the man whom the world knows as 
the inventor of the telephone is a Nature- 
lover, to whom growing flowers are a 
delight, but a cut flower as much a source 
of regret to him as the cut finger of a 
child. Dr. Bell’s winter home is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but he spends half of every 


year on Beinn Bhreagh, and here pushes 
his researches uninterruptedly. 

His eager mind is a veritable store- 
house of scientific finding and detail. He 
is a devoted and insatiable student. | 
know no man with such universality of 
interest. He begins his work at one in the 
afternoon and continues until five; but 
his most fruitful study begins at ten in 
the evening and continues until three in 
the morning. This habit of night-work 
is of long standing: he told me that his 
mornings were largely occupied by his 
pupils to whom he taught elocution in 
the days when he was inventing the tele- 
phone; yet, even then, he recognized that 
the night was the time best suited to him 
for work, and the day for sleep. This 
habit of his has proved suitable to him 
physically as well as mentally: his hair, 
mustache, and beard are snow white now, 
but his black eyes are marvelously clear 
and brilliant; he is nearly six feet in 
height — a fine body of a man, evén more 
magnificent in his middle sixties than when 
I first knew him, fifteen years ago. 

I had gone to him to find what inves- 
tigation was occupying him at the pres- 
ent. We dined at half past seven. Ten 
o'clock, the real beginning of his working 
period, found us in his library. He said: 

“T am studying eugenics.” 

Then, looking at me over the bowl of 
the pipe he had just filled with strong 
tobacco, and lighted, he went on: 

“The whole subject of eugenics has 
been too much associated in the public 
mind with fantastic and impracticable 
schemes for restricting marriage and pre- 
venting the propagation of undesirable 
characteristics. So that the very name 
‘eugenics’ suggests to the average mind 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, etc., and an 
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attempt to interfere with the liberty of the 
individual in his pursuit of happiness in 
marriage. 

“But this is cacogenics, not eugenics. 
It will be more profitable to proceed in 
the opposite direction, and investigate 
the inheritance of some desirable char- 
acteristics. For ordinances against mar- 
riage cannot possibly stop the production 
of the unfit, since the parents of defectives 
in most cases are perfectly normal people. 
The reasoning is unsound that concludes 
that an ordinance against the marriages 
of the unfit would have robbed the world 
of such distinguished epileptics as Julius 
Czsar, Mohammed, and probably Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, Alexander the Great, and 
St. Paul. It would simply have prevented 
them from having children. Natural se- 
lection does not and cannot produce new 
species or varieties, or cause modifications 
of living organisms to come into existence. 
On the contrary, its sole function is to 
prevent evolution. In its action it is 
destructive merely, not constructive — 
causing death and extinction, not life 
and progression. Death cannot produce 
life; and, though natural selection may 
produce the death of the unfit, it cannot 
produce the fit, far less evolve the fittest. 
It may permit the fit to survive by not 
killing them off, if they are already in 
existence; but it does not bring them into 
being, or produce improvement in them 
after they have once appeared. 


MOST PEOPLE OF GOOD STOCK 


“As I said in my paper before the 
American Breeders’ Association in 1908, 
| believe that the importance of the in- 
ferior is overrated. In any large aggre- 
gate of individuals, the vast majority will 
be of the average type of the race. A 
few will be notably superior, and few 
inferior. An increase in the superior 
element seems to me to be a more impor- 
tant cause than a decrease in the infer- 
lor element in producing improvement. 
Even were we to go to the extreme length 
of cutting off entirely the reproduction 
of the inferior, this would not lead to an 
Increase in the numbers of the superior, 
but, on the contrary, to a decrease: for 
some of the superior are the offspring of 





inferior parents, just as some of the in- 
ferior are the offspring of the superior. 

“In the case of the superior, average, 
and inferior persons, all three classes 
would be represented in the offspring, but 
in different proportions; there would be 
a larger proportion of superior children 
among the offspring of the superior than of 
the average or the inferior, and a larger 
proportion of inferior among the offspring 
of the inferior. The cutting off of the 
inferior would simply prevent deteri- 
oration by lessening the production of 
inferior offspring. It would not operate 
to cause an improvement by an increase 
of the superior element. Preventing the 
marriage of dwarfs will not produce a 
race of giants. 


EVIL RESULTS OF CELIBATE FELLOWSHIPS 


“A similar process of reasoning leads 
to the conclusion that the cutting off of 
the superior element from reproduction 
will retard the improvement of the race 
by lessening the production of superior 
offspring. I refer to the establishment, 
in some of the older British universities, 
of celibate fellowships, the annual grants 
of which are sufficiently large to support 
the recipients in comfort, so as to enable 
them to devote their whole lives to some 
branch of literature, science, or art, un- 
disturbed by the necessity of earning a 
livelihood. Of course there is great compe- 
tition to secure such prizes, and some of 
the finest and brightest young men are 
selected, by competitive examination, to 
receive the fellowships. Thus, young men 
of the most brilliant intellectual attain- 
ments are able to secure a support for life 
— but only on condition of celibacy. The 
moment they marry they lose their fellow- 
ships. There are many of these fellowships, 
and, if the plan has been in operation for 
any considerable period of time, it may be 
well for students of eugenics to inquire 
whether the establishment of these celi- 
bate fellowships in the past has had any- 
thing to do with the scarcity of young 
men of the highest intellectual calibre 
that is so much deplored in England to- 
day. Whether it has arisen from this 
source or from another, the interests of 
the community demand that such sup- 
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porting fellowships should be granted 
upon condition of marriage rather than 
in consideration of celibacy. 


TO PROMOTE DESIRABLE MARRIAGES 


“Pursuing the end sought by eugenics, 
as opposed to cacogenics: if we make the 
promotion of desirable marriages our 
goal, and relegate interference with mar- 
riage to a subordinate position, the pub- 
lic will gain a truer conception of the aims 
and the purposes of the persons engaged 
in eugenical work. And, understanding 
the purpose better, the public will more 
intelligently codperate. Of course, it is 
important to prevent undesirable mar- 
riages; but my point is that our endeavors 
should be directed mainly to encouraging 
desirable marriages — the positive side 
of the question rather than the negative. 

“The name ‘eugenics’ was suggested by 
Francis Galton for the group of facts and 
lines of investigation constituting the 
science of being well-born. Galton de- 
fines ‘eugenics’ as ‘the study of agencies 
under social control that may improve 
or make sure the racial qualities of future 
generations, whether physical or mental.’ 
It is, in short, the art of selective breed- 
ing and the science on which it depends 
extended to the human race. This differ- 
ence must obtain, however: in selective 
breeding of animals or plants, the indi- 
vidual is passive in the hands of the 
breeder, whereas, in human beings, the 
enlightened will of the individual must be, 
in the long run, the chief element in selec- 
tion. If the individual were to be pas- 
sive in the hands of science, the power of 
initiative, the finest of all human qualities, 
would tend toward elimination. For this 
reason this fine art of selective breeding 
under skilled hands will never be a force 
in human development. Our selections 
of the best — physically, morally, what- 
ever it may be—must take some _ in- 
direct form. Race improvement must 


look to social control for its elements of 
selection and segregation, the external 
elements in evolution, while the internal 
elements, described by the terms ‘ variation’ 
and ‘heredity’, are potent in human life, 
whatever its station, as they are potent 
in the lives of plants and animals. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


“The great hope lies in the fact that 
human beings possess intelligence and a 
desire that their offspring shall be fully 
up to the average of the race in every par- 
ticular, if not, indeed, superior. No man 
desires that his children shall be weak, 
sickly, or defective, or in any way inferior 
in physical or mental endowments. There- 
fore, a sentiment prevails which is emi- 
nently favorable to voluntary compliance 
with plans that appeal to reason and 
sound judgment. The mere dissemin- 
ation of information concerning those 
conditions which result in superior or in 
inferior offspring would itself tend to pro- 
mote the production of the superior and 
to lessen the production of the inferior. 

“ Knowledge is what is wanted, and the 
dissemination of knowledge among the 
people. There is a wide field here for 
some great, national organization or so- 
ciety devoted to the increase and the 
diffusion of kncwledge of eugenics. If 
the conditions that produce undesirable 
offspring could be authoritatively stated, 
prudential restraints would arise in cases 
where defective offspring were apt to be 
produced. Where the general intelli- 
gence of the individuals concerned is at 
fault, or they fail fully to understand 
their duty toward the community, an- 
other check, far more efficient than any 
legal restriction, comes into play — pub- 
lic opinion, the compelling force of which 
few can resist. 


EASY MARRIAGE, DIFFICULT DIVORCE 


“Legal prohibition of marriage should 
be resorted to only in cases where there 
could be no manner of doubt that the 
community would suffer as the result 
of the marriage concerned. Where doubt 
does exist, the community has no right 
to interfere with this most sacred and 
personal of all relations; and morality in 
the community would unquestionably be 
more promoted by affording the widest 
possible liberty of marriage than by re- 
stricting it. After all, the interests of 
the community are affected not so much 
by the fact of a marriage as by the pro- 
duction of undesirable offspring. The 
only reason why legislation against mar- 
riage should be considered at all lies in 
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the fact that we cannot well legislate 
against the production of offspring. Un- 
fortunately, prohibition of marriage does 
not necessarily prevent the production 
o: offspring. It is surely advisable that 
the children born in a community should 
have legal fathers and mothers wherever 
it is possible. Public opinion and the 
desire of all persons to have healthy off- 
spring would, in my judgment, be a more 
powerful deterrent to the production of 
undesirable offspring than a compulsory 
process of law. Throw wide the gates 
of marriage and, where children are pro- 
duced, close tight the doors of divorce. 
Without going to extremes, | would say 
that the interests of the community de- 
mand that we make marriage easy and 
divorce difficult. 

“How can we make the desirable marry 
one another? By encouraging them to 
zealize the value to the community, to 
their future children, and to themselves, 
of making such marriages; further, by 
affording them the support of public 
opinion in their particular community that 
in the interest of the race they should 
marry and have offspring. For example, 
in the case of persons having the desirable 
quality of longevity in their inherited 
qualities: encourage them to appreciate 
the value of their desirable quality. How 
may we ascertain whether or not people 
have this desirable quality of longevity? 
Look into their ancestry. It is true that a 
short life does not necessarily mean a poor 
constitution. But unquestionably any 
man who lives to old age has a good con- 
stitution. The very fact of his living 
on into old age is proof positive of the 
resisting power of his victorious vitality: 
disease has overcome his fellows, but not 
him; he has come through epidemics and 
plagues unscathed — and the tough 
Strength of his constitution alone has 
carried him. Of a considerable number of 
centenarians examined comparatively 


recently, it was discovered that some of 
them were in the habit of sleeping many 
hours a night, and others only a very few; 
some of these very old men had never 
used tobacco in their lives; others of them 
had used it habitually from their early 
years; some had observed a vegetarian 


diet; others had eaten quantities of meat; 
some had never used intoxicating liquors; 
others always had. The only thing these 
very old men had in common was their 
longevity which had been handed down 
to them by their ancestors. 

“T have said that these very old men 
had inherited their longevity from their 
ancestors; and statistics have determined 
beyond question that longevity is an in- 
heritable quality. But how shall we dis- 
cover what people have this desirable 
quality? And how bring them together 
after we have discovered them? Here, 
again, we find Nature collaborating with 
man for the up building of mankind, for 
the descendants of long-lived parents are 
proud of their inheritance, and inevitably 
make it known. It remains for public 
opinion to awaken them to the need of 
marriage between desirable and desirable, 
i. e., between those possessing the quality 
of longevity or any other desirable quality. 


PREPOTENCY OF THE DESIRABLE 


“By the marriage of the desirable with 
the desirable, through a number of 
successive generations, we shall create a 
small body of prepotent stock. It will 
be impossible that the prepotent individ- 
uals will marry exclusively among them- 
selves; some of them, at least, if not the 
majority, will marry normal or average 
people, for the reason that such constitute 
the vast mass of the community. But 
the offspring of their marriages with the 
average people will be largely of the de- 
sirable type. In this way, a small nucleus 
of the prepotent stock will affect the whole 
population. It will lead to a vast in- 
crease in the number of desirables born, 
and raise the general level of desirableness 
in the entire community. 

“Tt is to the interest of the community 
that desirables should marry desirables, 
and, further, that they should marry 
early, and have large families. Let this 
sentiment be so widely spread as to con- 
stitute public opinion, and it will be felt 
universally that the community ‘can as- 
sist by giving desirable people the prefer- 
ence in appointments that yield .an in- 
come sufficient for the support of a family. 
It should be a matter of public sentiment 
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that (1) important positions should be 
awarded to desirable persons; (2) to de- 
sirable persons who are married; and (3) 
to desirable persons who are married and 
have families. Such positions should be 
made permanent for married desirables 
who have offspring to support, and only 
temporary for married desirables having 
no offspring. This plan could be put into 
operation easily inthe case of govern- 
mental appointments made under civil serv- 
ice rules. Federal, state, and municipal po- 
sitions, supported at public expense, 
should be used in the public interest in 
this manner. 


AN AGE OF ALTRUISM 


“Of course, this presupposes distinct 
altruism on the part of the individual as 
well as on the part of the community. 
And the growth of altruism is perhaps the 
most characteristic fact of our age. And 
I can see one cause for the growth of al- 
truism in the increasing tendency among 
modern, civilized races to have small 
families or no families at all. A great 
cry has been raised against what has been 
called the spirit of ‘race-suicide’. But 
there is a good as well as a bad side to 
the question: the diminution in the popu- 
lation is balanced, to a certain and very 
positive extent, by the improved char- 
acter of the offspring that are produced. 
That is to say, if the people who do not 
love children enough to produce them 
leave no descendants behind them, it is 
certain that the offspring born in the com- 
munity are more largely the produce of 
those who do love children; and these 
children will, of course, inherit the qual- 
ities of their parents — these children of 
parents who loved children will want 
children of their own. 

“Scientific men recognize that the 
spirit of altruism originated in the evolu- 
tion of the mother yielding sustenance 
from her own body for the support of 
her helpless offspring. On account of 
the prolonged period of helplessness in the 
case of the human infant, it is obvious that 
few would survive unless love and ten- 
derness for the helpless became a character- 
istic of the human mother. This, | say, 
is believed to be the origin of altruism in 
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the human race. So the withdrawal 
from reproduction of those persons who 
do not possess this characteristic would 
naturally lead to an increasing propor- 
tion of altruistic individuals in succes- 
sive generations. The modern cry of 
‘race-suicide,’ therefore, is a recognition 
of fact, and a cause for our modern growth 
of altruism. 

“Sympathy, too, is another character- 
istic of our age. Sympathy for the un- 
fortunate has been, and still is, on the 
increase. We care for our weaklings, and 
are profoundly touched by the sufferings 
of others, and we desire effectively to 
help them. It was not until the nine- 
teenth century that this spirit appeared 
in any widespread form. The Greeks 
and the Romans had very little of it; and 
the Spartans actually killed their unfor- 
tunate children: the blind, the deaf, and 
the dumb were cast from a cliff in very 
early life. Altruism is a quality so 
identified with human beings that it has 
often been called the spirit of humanity; 
and humane impulses have grown so 
among civilized races that we extend our 
sympathies even to animals, a thing un- 
dreamed of in the earlier ages of the world. 


INTELLIGENCE AND A BETTER RACE 


“Then, again, the spread of intelligence 
among civilized races is most noteworthy. 
There never was a time when so large a 
proportion of the people manifested in- 
telligence. This is not a mere matter of 
environment or of education. Education 
is successful only when natural and in- 
born. Heredity certainly has something 
to do with it. Unquestionably there is a 
process going on in the world that is fav- 
orable to the growth of intellectual powers; 
and we can see, in many cases, how Nature 
has worked to favor the survival of the 
races possessing the highest degrees of 
intelligence. For, if we look back into 
the distant past, when man was in a sav- 
age condition, we can see the beginnings 
of one process that is still continuing: in 
those days, as at the present time, man 
pressed closely upon his means of sub- 
sistence, and there was a struggle for ex- 
istence among the races of mankind. 
Then, in some small tribe appeared a man 
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with intelligence enough to invent a new 
weapon —a_ bow and arrow in place of 
a stone and a club. The tribe which had 
produced this man_ had _ intelligence 
enough to adopt the new weapon, and 
instantly that tribe became victorious 
over the tribes which were not sufficiently 
progressive to change their method of 
armament from the stone and the club to 
the bow and arrow. So from the 
earliest times down to the present the 
best weapons of warfare have appeared 
among the most intelligent races. People 
of low intelligence could neither build a 
dreadnaught nor use one; and, in an armed 
conflict, victory largely goes to those who 
have the finest weapons, and extinction 
is the portion of those less ably armed. 
“And not only through warfare has 
intelligence been fostered: consider the 
intelligent conquest of disease. Take vac- 
cination, for example: only the peoples 
sufficiently intelligent to avail them- 
selves of vaccination survived the ravages 
of smallpox; those who lacked the in- 
telligence to submit to vaccination were 
swept away. The fittest survived, again. 
“Again, when I consider the vast 
numbers of persons of the submissive 
type of mind who were withdrawn from 
the population during the Middle Ages by 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, I perceive a case of selection, 
upon a large scale, favoring the growth of 
independently minded people, and hinder- 
ing those of the submissive type: the 
number of celibates during those ages was 
so great as to afford a cause for the Re- 
formation and the beginning of the scien- 
tific period. Nature has fostered the 
superior peoples and has made the most 
desirable qualities the most lasting. 


PREPOTENCY THE KEY TO THE PROBLEM 


“Superior individuals on the whole 
have a larger proportion of superior off- 
spring than the average of the race. Of 
course, in cases where both parents are 
superior, the prepotency is increased. It 
Is still further increased where all the four 
grand-parents are superior; and, where 
three or four generations of ancestors 
have all been individually superior, a 
thoroughbred will be produced. 
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“We are familiar with the prepotency 
of the thoroughbred among animals. 
Indeed, it is mainly through the use of 
thoroughbreds that we improve our stock 
of domestic animals. In the case of men 
and women who are thoroughbred in 
respect to the point of superiority, it is 
obvious that their descendants, spreading 
out among the population and marrying 
into average or inferior families, will 
prove prepotent over their partners in 
marriage in affecting the offspring, thus 
leading to an increase in the proportion 
of superior offspring produced from the 
average or inferior with whom they have 
mated. Thus, not only will the propor- 
tion of superior offspring produced by the 
community as a whole be increased, but 
the level of superiority in the superior 
class will also be raised. There will be a 
general advance in the possession of de- 
sirable qualities all along the line from the 
lowest up to the highest. And this is 
what we mean by the improvement of the 
species. | believe that this result will 
follow from the simple process of recog- 
nizing desirable qualities when we see 
them, placing upon them sufficient pre- 
mium to encourage their cultivation by the 
individuals who possess them, being warned 
by the example of Nature’s course from 
the beginning, and promoting the marriage 
of desirable with desirable, superior with 
superior, without resort to legislative 
restrictions upon marriage to reduce the 
production of the inferior. 

“The problem of. improving a race of 
human beings is a most perplexing one 
to handle. The process must be slow 
where the forces concerned act from within 
and are not amenable to control from with- 
out. Under the best conditions, it will 
require several generations to produce 
sensible results. But in the United States 
we have, in the new blood introduced 
from abroad, an important means of im- 
provement that will act more quickly and 
is, as well, eminently susceptible to con- 
trol. All the nations of the world are 
contributing to our population, and now 
and now only we have the opportunity of 
studying the process of absorption before 
it is complete. Why should not Congress 
provide for an ethnical survey of the peo- 
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ple of the United States? We should then 
have definite and reliable information 
concerning those foreign elements which 
are beneficial to our people and those 
which are harmful. The grand spectacle 
is presented to our eyes of a new people 
being gradually evolved in the United 
States by the mingling together of the 
different races of the world in varying 
proportions. It is of the greatest con- 
sequence to us that the final result should 
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be the evolution of a higher and nobler 
type of man in America and not the de- 
terioration of the Nation. 

“To this end, the process of evolution 
should be carefully studied and then con- 
trolled by suitable immigration laws tend- 
ing to eliminate undesirable ethnic ele- 
ments and to stimulate the admission of 
elements that can be assimilated readily 
by our population and that tend to raise 
the standard of manhood here.” 


SECRETS OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


II 


E. C. SIMMONS 


WHO HAS BUILT A BUSINESS OF $20,000,000 A YEAR “‘BY NINE PARTS OF 
SALESMANSHIP AND ONE PART OF GENERAL MANAGEMENT” 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


OR reliable detailed information 
concerning the business outlook 
in any town or county in the 
United States, consult the E. 
C. Simmons hardware house in 

St. Louis. Of course, it might not furnish 
you the information you desire, because 
it is not doing this sort of thing as a pub- 
lic enterprise; but it has the facts, just the 
same, and could give them if it chose. 
The Simmons organization includes an 
Information Bureau that represents the 
highest development of the art of busi- 
ness analysis. 

If you were to ask Mr. E. C. Simmons 
how his house has so long sustained the 
great success he built up for it, probably 
he would put salesmanship first — for he 
believes that salesmanship constitutes 
go per cent. of the success of business 
generally. The buying and the house 
organization and all the other elements 
go to make up the remaining 10 per cent. 
If merchants get out and hustle and sell 
their goods, all the lesser details of man- 
agement will fall into line. But, incident- 
ally, Mr. Simmons might call attention 





to his Information Department. In fact 
he did so in connection with this article. 

And yet in reality the Information De- 
partment is salesmanship itself — very 
unusual salesmanship — because the sales 
information gathered by this house is so 
complete that it often outranks the Gov- 
ernment’s census. Besides, this depart- 
ment of the Simmons business is so rapid 
in its operations that the cumbersome 
methods of the Government have no 
standing by comparison. 

Years ago, when the business was small 
and he was struggling to establish a 
wholesale hardware trade on a big scale, 
Mr. Simmons felt the need of knowing 
more about the communities in which he 
was trying to sell. He had some travel- 
ing salesmen out, and they knew their 
territories fairly well, but there was no 
organized method of concentrating this 
information in the house itself. 

It was this need that resulted in the 
building up of the present system of re- 
ports, tabulations, and analyses — by 
which the company is guided to a large 
extent in its buying and sales operations. 
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Probably many a little business house of 
to-day might be big if it had known more 
from time to time about its field. Cer- 
tainly the Simmons house is big, perhaps 
the biggest, wholesale hardware concern 
in the world; and much of its growth has 
been due, undoubtedly, to its relentless 
methods of knowing things. 

In the first place take crops. Every 
merchant knows that good or bad crops 
determine good or bad sales possibilities. 
There are between four and five hundred 
Simmons traveling salesmen, and they 
cover every state and county in the Union, 
as well as various foreign lands. On the 
first of June, just for example, the house 
sends out letters and telegrams to these 
salesmen, instructing them to write a 
report on June roth, giving the condition 
of the crops in their territories. 


MAPPING BUSINESS INFORMATION 


These reports come in and are tabu- 
lated and dissected. Then the figures 
are translated into colors and transferred 
to a big wall map, labeled “General 
Conditions.” Pink means good, green 
stands for fair, and yellow tells a story of 
disaster. Thus, one of these periodic 
maps showed Colorado with two yellow 
areas, each relatively small. Wyoming 
had a big splash of yellow, though in the 
northern and northeastern portions there 
were pink spots. New York State was 
nearly all pink, but it had green dots 
here and there. California was half pink, 
half yellow. 

The map also showed, in black letter- 
ing, district by district, the particular 
crops that predominated. The coloring 
and the lettering together gave a bird’s-eye 
view of the condition of the Nation’s 
crops on June roth. 

Of what practical value was all this? 
Well, for example: Up in the Dakotas 
the hay crop loomed big; down farther 
south there was very little hay in sight. 
The natural deduction was that these 
southerly regions would call on the north- 
erly ones for hay. This would mean a 
demand in the Dakotas for the wire used 
in baling, and it would mean a lack of 
such demand where the hay crop showed 
yellow on the map. 


The Simmons house bought wire ac- 
cordingly — bought a lot of it for the 
Dakotas, and got it ahead of a sharp jump 
in price. But it did not buy any wire for 
the yellow spots, and did not waste any 
salesmanship trying to sell wire where 
it knew the need was for hay instead. 

Besides, all the yellow spots in hay, 
taking the country over, showed the ag- 
gregate hay failure, and all the pink hay 
spots showed the successes. The differ- 
ences revealed the total crop. And on 
the back of the map were tabulated com- 
parative statistics covering a period of 
five years. Spring and winter wheat 
were tabulated, too, and oats and cotton. 

Another map in this same series was 
made two weeks later and showed a dis- 
tinct change for the worse in some of the 
areas. Then on July 12th an improve- 
ment was shown; but July 29th revealed 
the shadow of a warning. A summary 
was typewritten on the back of the map: 


General conditions in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma are not nearly as good as on July 
12th, due to damage to corn by drought and 
hot winds. Damage in Kansas and Oklahoma 
was very great, and though damage in Missouri 
was considerable there are some parts of the 
state that will raise good crops, namely, the 
northwestern portion bounded by Sedalia on 
the south and Moberly on the east; also the 
southeastern part of the state. The eastern 
part will raise a fair crop. The pastures in 
Kansas are suffering, and some cattle are 
already being shipped out of the country. 
Cotton prospects continue good in southern 
Oklahoma and southeastern Missouri, but 
rain is needed. 


Every part of the United States is 
analyzed and mapped in the same way 
as the season progresses. 


SWAMPS AND AX HANDLES 


Another map, in a different series, is 
called the Development Map. It shows, 
in colors, the swamp lands of the various 
states, the forests, the dry-farming dis- 
tricts, the truck farms, etc. As changes 
occur in these regions the salesmen re- 
port them on the blanks used in this 
great reporting system.: The Informa- 
tion Department then changes the des- 
gnations on the map by cutting down or 
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enlarging the colored areas and altering 
the figures to correspond. 

You see, the tools and other hardware 
used in a swamp or in a forest are not 
just the sort used in a town or on a farm. 
And the quantity of goods required in a 
given area may increase suddenly as that 
area is developed. If a hundred thou- 
sand acres are reclaimed in Florida, and 
another hundred thousand acres put 
under irrigation in Arizona, and still an- 
other hundred thousand acres of forest cut 
and put into vegetables in Virginia, the 
aggregate fact may make quite a differ- 
ence, say, in the quantity of ax handles 
the Simmons house must provide. As 
ax handles are a slow product to make, 
they must be contracted for far in ad- 
vance, and to deal in goods of this class 
with success there must be some reason- 
ably accurate way of gauging the prob- 
able demand. Otherwise, the loss may 
offset the profit, or worse. No doubt 
many a house in many a line of selling 
effort has gone down because of the lack 
of such information. 

Then there is another wall map, a big 
one, plastered all over, very closely, with 
tiny white slips of paper. Every slip bears 
the name of a traveling salesman and is 
pasted on the map just about in the cen- 
tre of his territory. Following the sales- 
man’s name on the slip is a curious se- 
quence of figures, like this: “G. B. Scott, 
5-5 2-2 1-32-37-1-2-33-27. 

If you wish to know what this means 
you will have to consult an index attached 


to the map. As you run your finger 
down you discover that the figures 
stand for various commodities, thus: 
5 — Alfalfa. 

52 — Sugar beets. 

21 — Fruit. 

32 — Melons. 

37 — Uats. 


1 — Winter wheat. 

2 — Spring wheat. 

33 — Mining. 

27 — Live stock. 

Salesman Scott, covering a part of 
Colorado, has reported to the Informa- 
tion Department that these commodities, 
in the order given, are the principal 
products of his territory. The detailed 
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statistics are on file among the Informa- 
tion records, but there on the map is the 
story of Scott’s territory, briefly outlined, 
It is the same with every salesman. 
He must measure his territory, product 
by product, and report the relative im- 
portance of every item. A study of this 
map gives one a minutely detailed story 
of mercantile, industrial, and agricultural 
America. If the house wants a business 
photograph of any slice of the United 
States, it finds the picture on the map. 
Curious stories are told by these pictures, 
As you run your eyes over the patchwork 
on the map you discover territories in 
which the leading industry is given as 
“tourists.” You find other territories 
in which maple sugar, pecans, onions, 
hemp, cranberries, phosphate, peanuts, 
celery, etc., have a part in the lives of the 
people, and the map tells you just the 
relative part each of those items plays. 


FITTING PURCHASES TO CROPS 


You see, it is very helpful for a hard- 
ware house to know where the people most 
need, for example, apple-paring machines, 
knives, specific kinds of garden tools, and 
hardware to fit the industries. All these 
territories of the United States, when tab- 
ulated and dissected and added and sub- 
tracted, give the men who direct the sales a 
pretty clear idea of what to buy. And then 
this information gives a new insight into 
the activities of every particular road 
salesman and leads to the laying out of 
his work with intelligent comprehension 
of the possibilities of his route. 

The house uses many kinds of these 
story maps. The Information Depart- 
ment is making or filling in maps all the 
time. In November, 1910, there was a 
disastrous storm in Florida, and in the 
Simmons office there is on file a map re- 
flecting the event. It is a map of Florida, 
colored here and there with the direful 
yellow — the trouble color. The areas 
affected by the storm show up heavily in 
yellow, with printed comments giving 
the damage in percentages. The average 
total damage to the citrus fruit is placed 
at 33 per cent.; but in various localities, 
indicated on the map, the loss drops as 
low as 5 per cent. By actual districts, 
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the severe loss in early vegetables is 
shown. And in places the turpentine 
interests are shown to be suffering. 

In this sort of thing the Simmons 
salesmen have become experts. In ac- 
curacy of crop reporting especially they 
excel the agents of the Government. 

A special map is used to show the gen- 
eral fruit prospects of the country. As 
the growing season progresses, the house 
calls for reports; and the map tells the 
result. A purple star indicates a spot 
where the prospects are good; a green star 
shows a fair spot; a yellow star is a danger 
signal to the house to proceed cautiously 
in its buying or manufacturing. 

These maps, of course, are as short- 
lived as a monthly magazine. They per- 
form their function and pass back into 
obscurity, making way for up-to-date 
maps. But they guide the buying plans 
of the house and localize the selling 
plans. For example, every map of fruit 
prospects is a study in itself. Thus, a 
map made from information reported on 
May 3, 1913, shows nearly all the fruit 
regions of the country heavily sprinkled 
with purple stars, like some odd national 


flag. It is a message of safety, like the 


open semaphore on a railroad. 
RAINS THAT MAKE SALES 


Another kind of map gives the rainfall 
of the country by regions. Rain or lack 
of rain is an important consideration to a 
wholesale or retail hardware house. If 
an area is very dry, the demand for lawn- 
mowers, for one thing, takes a slump. 
Lawnmowers are not produced in a day, 
and to be caught with a heavy, unsalable 
stock is no laughing matter. Then if 
the weather happens to be very rainy in 
some regions, the growth of grass and 
weeds and perhaps grain is rank — scythes 
and sickles become popular. Scythes and 
sickles might be turned out reasonably fast, 
were it not for the handles. A house that 
buys a hundred carloads of handles at 
one purchase needs to know when and 
Where it can sell. In judging the future 
weather of any district the house of ne- 
cessity must do some guessing; but the 
comparative statistics furnished by the 
Information Department give the best 
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possible basis — and the house has found 
that certain averages may be counted on 
to a large extent. 

A smaller graphic map — one of the 
more recent additions to the Information 
list —is called “Auto Sales.” It shows, 
by means of red, green, and yellow stars, 
just where and how extensively the people 
of the United States are buying automo- 
biles. There is no classification of auto- 
mobile dealers or makes of cars. The 
Simmons house merely wants to know 
what regions are buying cars. If you see 
a generous sprinkling of red stars in the 
northern part of Ohio, you may know that 
this section of the country is taking auto- 
mobiles freely. If you see some green 
stars down in the lower part of Indiana, 
you conclude that the automobile sales- 
men are doing only moderately well in the 
towns indicated by the stars. And then 
if you find thick clusters of yellow stars 
out in Nebraska — well, you regard Neb- 
raska for the time being as a place to keep 
a wary eye on. At any rate, certain 
kinds of hardware follow the automobiles. 

A rather curious map reflects the extent 
to which loans are being made on wheat 
and cotton to persons other than bankers. 
Red stars show the regions where such 
loans are being made to a large extent; 
green, very little; yellow, none. 


THE EFFECT OF ELECTIONS ON SALES 


At election times, when the country 
vibrates with uncertainty and _ business 
hesitates, the Simmons salesmen show how 
expert they are as prophets. They have 
never failed, at least not for many years, 
to foretell correctly the name of the next 
President. Last election they made a 
mistake in one state only. But this in- 
formation is for the house alone. It is 
not made public until after election. The 
panic of 1907 was foretold ten months in 
advance and the sails. were trimmed 
accordingly. 

All this is higher salesmanship; it is 
salesmanship of the sort that is seldom met 
with, yet most business houses could do 
it in varying degrees if they really went 
about it. One of the rare things in busi- 
ness is to find an establishment that has 
any adequate method of centralizing the 
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information that must exist to a greater 
or lesser extent in the minds of the men 
who make its organization. 

There are other aspects of higher sales- 
manship for which the Simmons house 
stands distinctive. Mr. E. C. Simmons 
has always specialized in the selling art 
since the day he entered a St. Louis hard- 
ware house as an office boy before the 
Civil War. From those early days the 
conviction has grown upon him that 
goods must be sold, not left to sell them- 
selves in a haphazard, inefficient manner. 
He has believed that a business will grow 
in proportion to the selling skill put into it. 







































MR. E. C. SIMMONS 


It was in 1863 that Mr. Simmons was 
taken, as a junior partner, into the firm 
of Wilson, Levering, Waters & Company. 
He paid off his partnership debt in two 
years. Then, one by one, the other mem- 
bers of the firm died and he took over the 
interest of each. Thus came into being 
the present Simmons Hardware Company, 
built up to its present vast proportions, 
as Mr. Simmons says, by nine parts of 
salesmanship and one part of general 
management. 

This gives you some clue to the rather 
astonishing proficiency of the four hundred 
and more traveling salesmen in_ their 
art of analysis. Mr. Simmons _ himself 
was the originator of his trade-mark, 
Keen Kutter, which has been generally 
reputed to possess magic selling prop- 
erties. But they will tell you at the Sim- 
mons warehouses, clustered about Ninth 
and Spruce Streets in St Louis, that how- 
ever good a trade-mark may be, it must 
be backed up by men who can sell the 
goods. The whole organization in that 
establishment is built with the purpose 
of training men to sell. Furthermore, 
the purpose is to train men to sell intelli- 
gently, not by rote. A very smooth and 
glib salesman might sell a whole case 
of box-openers, but the real salesman 
would find out how many box-openers his 
customer could readily dispose of, and 
then refuse to overload him. It is this 
sort of analysis that the Simmons house 
inculcates in its salesmen. 

The house aims to make every one of 
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its salesmen a business man, able to know 
very thoroughly the conditions in his ter- 
ritory, and to impart this knowledge not 
only to his house but to his customers; 
the work of the Information Department 
would be only half fulfilled if the informa- 
tion gathered were not placed before the 
customers of the house for their benefit 
as well as its own. Mr. Simmons be- 
lieves that teaching men to be better 
merchants is one of the best methods by 
which a wholesale house may grow. 


MEASURING SALARIES BY SALES 


As business men, the Simmons sales- 
men profit or lose by the accuracy with 
which they judge conditions in their 
territories and by the vision with which 
they measure customers and handle their 
sales. They share in the increased busi- 
ness and in the credit losses, and many of 
them become, as a consequence, very ex- 
pert in the art of merchandising. Some 
of them are pretty good credit departments 
in themselves. A story is told of one 
salesman who during his first year suffered 
a loss of a thousand dollars in commis- 
sions through bad credits that he ex- 
tended. That was twenty years ago, and 
since then his personal credit loss has been 
just one dollar. The credit losses of the 
house are considered high if they are 
one tenth of one per cent. 

The manner in which the road sales- 
men operate may be judged roughly by 
the following figures, taken from the 
records. They are given here merely 
in approximations: 

A salesman drawing a salary of $150 a 
month was required to show a net profit 
to his house of $6,000 in a year. On all 
over that he was to receive a commission 
of one third. At the close of the year his 
sales were $70,000 and his expenses $1,500. 
The profit required of him was exceeded 
by $5,000, so his commission was $1,606. 
Adding this to his salary, his earnings were 
$3,466 for himself. 

Of course, this should not be taken as typi- 
cal of every salesman and every territory. 
Different territories and different classes 
of goods show different ratios of profit 
and expense, and all salesmen do not 
work on the same basis. But ina general 
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way the selling ability or inability of asales- 
man has a direct bearing on his own profits, 
Put it much stronger than this and say that 
his merchandising ability determines his 
income. It is not merely bulk of sales 
that counts, but the class of sales. Some 
goods are much more profitable to the 
house than others, and these very often 
are harder to sell. And yet when he 
sells them the salesman must benefit 
his customers in the long run. To foresee 
these results is often a nice problem in 
merchandising, and calls for a deep selling 
insight. To this end the house sends out 
weekly letters to its salesmen — embra- 
cing lectures on difficult points in a 
difficult art. 

The house has branches in New York, 
Philadelphia, Toledo, Minneapolis, Wich- 
ita, and Sioux City, and a district sales 
manager for every branch. In addition, 
it has traveling sales managers working 
out of the main and branch houses. 
These men coach the salesmen. Some- 
times a traveling manager will take a 
road salesman in hand and travel with 
him for weeks or months, or perhaps will 
meet him at frequent intervals and dis- 
cuss problems and experiences. 


RESERVES IN THE SALES CAMPAIGNS 


Go back for a moment to the subject 
of graphic maps. The biggest map of 
all at the Simmons headquarters is one 
which covers the side of a room. It is 
studded all over with little round photo- 
graphs, about the size of a silver dollar, 
each being the likeness of the road man in 
the territory indicated by its location on 
the map. These pictures, fastened to 
the map with stickpins, show the human 
organization of the sales force, and enable 
the higher executives to focus their memory 
at a glance on even the most distant 
salesman. 

The photographs do more than this. 
Attached to each are two movable ar- 
rows, one red and the other yellow. If 
the red arrow points upward, it indicates 
that the salesman’s sales for the current 
year are increasing over his sales for the 
preceding year; and vice versa. If the 
yellow arrow points upward it shows that 
the percentage of profit on sales is in- 
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creasing. If it points downward, the 
ratio is unfavorable, no matter what the 
bulk of sales may be. For example, a 
salesman may be doing a good business 
in cheaper handsaws, yet he might make 
more profit if he sold fewer but better 
saws. It is important to keep track of 
these ratios and train the salesmen to 
educate customers into buying and selling 
better goods. 

This map — which is not intended to 
supplant the actual detailed sales records 
but merely to visualize them — also bears 
the little round photographs of the travel- 
ing sales managers. If Dobbs, traveling 
sales manager out of Minneapolis, is up 
near Duluth coaching Salesman Hender- 
son, Dobbs’s photograph is hitched to 
Henderson’s photograph on the map — 
and usually when you see a grouping of 
this sort you find either the red arrow or 
the yellow one pointing downward on the 
road salesman’s picture. 

This map, too, has red, blue, white, 
yellow, and green areas, indicating the 
territories of the main and branch houses. 
Altogether, it is a strange and puzzling 
map to the outsider; but when studied 
and understood it reveals itself to be the 
pictorial story of all the tremendous human 
endeavor that is going into the everyday 
selling of this house. The tell-tale ar- 
rows betray the men who are weakening 
in their effort or encountering difficulties 
that need attention from the sales exec- 
utives. Because an arrow points down- 
ward it does not necessarily reflect on the 
salesman, but it does show that special 
measures need to be taken to bring about 
a return of the upward trend. 

This map is being revised continually 
by the force of clerks that handles the 
statistical figures. It is a sort of con- 
tinuous motion-picture of the sales or- 
ganization, and no salesman and no ter- 
ritory can hide away where the chief 
executives cannot see. 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Heading these chief executives is Mr. 
E. C. Simmons himself, chairman of the 
board, founder, and the centre of inspir- 
ation for the whole house. Immediately 
under him are his three sons, Mr. W. D. 
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Simmons, Mr. G. W. Simmons, and Mr. 
Edward H. Simmons, all Yale graduates 
and all apostles of the higher salesman- 
ship. Mr. E. C. Simmons has resigned 
much of the active management to his 
boys and to the other high officials of 
the company. 

If you know the elder Simmons person- 
ally, then you know something of the 
selling spirit he has infused for half a 
century into the men who have gone out 
into all the states of the Union, and to 
foreign lands, and sold hardware for him. 
The art of selling is no theory with him, 
and his instruction is not made up of essays. 
He is full of fire and enthusiasm, and the 
points he makes are illustrated by con- 
crete incidents of salesmen who have en- 
countered obstacles and won. 

But higher salesmanship is not taught 
in a day, nor by one man. The Simmons 
business has one of the unique schools of 
the country. It is not properly a school, but 
a long course of evening talks; it teaches 
things not found in school curricula. 




































A SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP 


The first class is composed of the young 
boys, the beginners. Many of them may 
be destined to drop out before the journey 
to the gateway of salesmanship is ended, 
but out of to-day’s class there will be some 
sales stars in the future. These boys are 
often poor and ill-taught when they enter 
the Simmons employ. They don’t know 
the common things of life —the things 
that make up the very foundation of a 
well-equipped brain. And at first thought 
the things they are told there in the plant 
seem curious things to talk about in a 
hardware establishment. 

They are told, for example, why the 
wind blows; what clouds are; what rain 
does to the soil; why a customhouse is 
necessary; how the post office operates. 
Then they are told something about their 
own bodies, about morality, about the 
forces of good and evil. They learn 
about trees and animals and bugs. They 
learn why banks exist and what they do. 

The second class is more general in its 
membership, and perhaps nearer to hard- 
ware and salesmanship. But the third 
class is largely technical and exclusive. 
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The employees who attend it must be 
appointed by the general manager. It 
meets Thursday evenings, has no books, 
and devotes itself to hardware demon- 
strations and matters of that sort. 

All this educational work is conducted 
by the firm’s executives, who delight 
in the work and get from it much inspira- 
tion themselves. Every now and _ then 
a student is discovered who bears ex- 
ceptional promise of developing into the 
human material so necessary in carrying 
on the work of the business, and this is 
regarded as sufficient recompense. One 
boy of eighteen, for example, has shown 
himself surprisingly eager for information. 
In one list of written questions he asked, 
among other things, the following: 


What is the meaning of a six-lever padlock? 

Is there any difference between hand-forged 
and hand-hammered? 

What causes old copper plating to have the 
dark effect through it? 

What is case hardening? 

What is a rounding hammer used for? 

What is a mill pick and a pick eye used for? 


This is the sort of boy who is using his 
brain and whois apt to develop into a sales- 
man. In a general way, all employees 
at the Simmons establishment are divided 
into two classes: those who work with 
initiative, ingenuity, and personal judg- 
ment, and those who do purely mechan- 
ical work. In the general office are four 
or five hundred employees, and each class 
is under the supervision of an expert. 
The natural brain workers are the ones 
who offer the material for future salesmen, 
and need to be developed with that end 
in view. The mechanical workers — 
those who show themselves as such by 
temperament and ability — require a dif- 
ferent sort of direction. The man who 
writes figures in a book all day, and is 
content to attempt nothing with more 
individuality in it, will never make a 
good salesman. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the bookkeeper or routine 
worker of to-day may not be a star sales- 
man five years from now. It is a part of 
the higher salesmanship to discover the 
men who are doing the wrong sort of work. 
It is a part of the higher salesman- 
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ship, too, to help the right sort of retail 
dealers in every possible way, even to 
financing them in time of distress. A 
hardware store in a Western state was 
destroyed by fire not long ago, and Mr. 
E. C. Simmons immediately wired that 
his house would lend it ten thousand or 
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twenty thousand dollars in cash, and sup- 
ply the goods for the reopening. 

It is to higher salesmanship that Mr. 
Simmons attributes his rise from store 
boy, without backing or money, to the 
head of a business that sells twenty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods a year. 
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OUR SWIFT RISE FROM INSIGNIFICANCE TO LEADERSHIP IN PRACTICALLY ALL SPORTS 
— A NEW SCIENCE OF PHYSICAL EXCELLENCE DEVELOPED BY AMERICAN 
COACHES — THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE, AND DEMOCRACY 


BY 


CARL CROW 


F THE renowned Phalus and the other 
great athletes who won fame in the 
Olympic contests of ancient Athens 
could step from their marble pedestals 
to-morrow, endowed with the strength 

and skill they possessed in life, we might 
match a team of Americans against them 
with the reasonable certainty that an- 
other would be added to our long list of 
athletic victories. To be sure, Phalus 
was credited with having made a broad 
jump of thirty feet, or five feet more than 
the best amateur or professional record, 
but it is reasonably certain that not only 
were the Athenians’ records measured by 
methods which would not now be ap- 
proved but that those who proclaimed the 
victories did so with a certain amount of 
poetic license. American athletes are 
now foremost in a world that has for all 
athletically recorded time been raising its 
athletic standards. 

Less than a generation ago Americans 
surprised themselves and the world by 
gaining the supremacy. Every year since 
then they have made their supremacy 
more secure, notwithstanding that records 
are constantly being lowered and _ that 
many school boys of to-day are able to 
Surpass the proud achievements of pro- 
fessionals of the ’80’s and ’90’s. Man, the 
animal, is stronger, can hit harder, jump 
farther, run faster than ever before. He 
is larger in stature. If steel armor again 








came into fashion, the armor now in the 
museums would be placed in the boys’ 
clothing section of the modern department 
store. And of the man animal, larger and 
stronger and swifter than any of his ances- 
tors, the American breed is superior. 
That this is true is proved by the long, 
almost unbroken line of victories. The 
first great international athletic contest 
of recent times was the Olympic games 
held in Athens in 1896. There, to the sur- 
prise of ourselves as well as of others, we 
won 9 of the 14 contests, losing only the 
long races and the weight-lifting events. 
In 1900, in the contests in Paris, we took 
17 of the 23 events. Four years later, in 
St. Louis, America swept the boards, taking 
24 Victories in 26 events, and winning the 
marathon for the first time. Again in 
Athens, in 1906, America took 11 firsts, 
an equal number being divided between 
all the other nations contesting. At the 
controversial contests held in London in 
1908 we captured 17 out of the 27 events, 
proving our versatility by losing some of 
the sprints and taking the marathon and a 
few of the other long distance runs. In 
the more recent contests in Stockholm, 
where the energies of all other countries 
were centred on beating us, we again won, 
taking 16 of 31 events. The later dis- 
qualification of Thorpe reduced America’s 
victories to 14, but left us far ahead of 
any other contestant. Thus in the Olym- 
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pic contests held to date, we have won 92 of 
143 events, making the number of Victories 
more than the rest of the world together. 


THE PRESENT RECORD HOLDERS 


An equally convincing showing is made 
in the list of the present amateur record 
holders in field and track events. The 
present record holders are as follows: 


Dan J. Kelly (American), 100 yard run in 
9? seconds. 

Robert Cloughen (American), 130 yard run 
in 12# seconds. 

R. C. Craig (American), 220 yard run in 
21} seconds. 

B. C. Wefers (American), 300 yard run in 
302 seconds. 

M. W. Long (American), 440 yard run in 
47 seconds. 

M. W. Sheppard (American), 600 yard run in 
I minute 10% seconds. 

J. E. Meredith (American), 880 yard run in 
I minute 523 seconds. 

T. P. Conneff (American), # mile run in 3 
minutes 2# seconds. 

John Paul Jones (American), 1 mile run in 
4 minutes 15% seconds. 

A. Shrubb (Briton), 2 miles in 9 minutes 9% 
seconds; 3 miles in 14 minutes, 17% seconds; 4 
miles in 19 minutes 23% seconds; 5 miles in 24 
minutes 32%seconds; 10 miles in 50 minutes 40% 
seconds. 

F. C. Smithson (American), 120 yard high 
hurdles in 15 seconds. 

A. C. Kraenzlein (American), 220 yard low 
hurdles in 23% seconds. 

G. L. Horine (American), 
jump, 6 feet 7 inches. 

P. O’Connor (Briton), running broad jump, 
24 feet 112 inches. 

D. F. Ahearne (American), run, hop, step, 
and jump, 50 feet 11 inches. 

Ralph Rose (American), putting 16 pound 
shot, 51 feet. 

M. J. McGrath (American), throwing 16 
pound hammer, 187 feet 4 inches. 

M.S. Wright (American), pole vault, 13 feet, 


running high 


2} inches. 
R. C. Ewry (American), standing broad 
jump, 11 feet 4% inches; standing high jump, 


5 feet 5} inches; three standing jumps, 35 feet 
8? inches. 

These are the records, not of men who 
make athletics a profession, but of those 
who have taken it up, either in or out of 
school, as a hobby or a pastime. In the 
list of those who hold the present records 
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in the most common field and track events, 
all but two are Americans. In the list of 
professional record holders, America does 
not show up so well, for in this country 
professional contests are uncommon. 
However, that fact does not in any way 
diminish America’s athletic supremacy, for 
a comparison of the records achieved in 
both classes shows that in only four events 
do the professional records of foreigners 
equal the American amateur records, 
The best professional record ever made in 
the pole vault was 11 feet 9 inches, made 
by R. B. Dickerson in Ireland on July 11, 
1892. This is practically 1 foot 6 inches 
shorter than the American amateur record, 
made by M. S. Wright at Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 8, 1912. Many American 
college boys are able to beat the record 
established by the Irish professional cham- 
pion, and this is true in many other events. 

One of the most striking things about 
our athletic supremacy is that it is so 
recent. The “World Almanac” for 1888, 
just twenty-five years ago, gave a list of 
the athletic records of that time. Of the 
eighteen swimming records listed then, all 
were held by Englishmen, ranging from 
the 100 yard record held by J. Haggerty, 
to the 74 mile record held by Capt. Webb. 
In the running events, the 50 and 75 
yard records were held by H. M. Johnson, 
American, while all others were held by 
England. All the walking records were 
held by England. Scotland and Canada 
held all the hammer throwing records 
and Scotland and Ireland held all the 
shot put championships. In athletics we 
counted for nothing. 


OUR FIRST VICTORIES 


It was only a short time after this that 
we began to go after the running records 
and take them. Johnson’s capture of the 
50 and 75 yard records was easily explained 
in America and abroad by the fact that 
Americans could succeed in such contests 
which required great concentration and the 
expenditure of nervous energy, where they 
would fail in other events requiring stamina 
and endurance. This theory gained 
strength two years later, in 1890, when for 
the first time on record the distance of 
100 yards was covered, by an American, in 
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less than ten seconds. This feat, re- 
markable at the time, was accomplished by 
John Owen, Jr., of Detroit, who made the 
distance in 9? seconds, in a contest at 
Washington, D. C., where he met the best 
runners of the Eastern schools. Once 


interest was aroused, sprinters developed . 


rapidly in America, and two years later the 
record was again lowered by an American, 
Duffey, of Georgetown University, setting 
the record at 93 seconds. 

To the world these early victories of 
American athletes were significant of 
nothing. One could easily explain the 
occasional victories of American athletes 
by the fact that the anemic race of dollar 
hunting Americans was constantly en- 
riched by European immigration. Europe 
still persists in this comforting theory. 
But the existence of these first successful 
athletes could be explained only by the 
happy circumstances of chance. Hereto- 
fore we had paid a good deal of attention 
to the breeding of the swiftest horses in 
the world, but we had yet to learn of the 
science of athletic training. 


THE RISE OF ATHLETIC TRAINERS 


A little later the efficiency engineer be- 
gan to reconstruct the whole system of 
American athletics. America demanded 
superiority and American athletes de- 
veloped with the idea that it was worth 
while to be the best sprinter in the game. 
It was the same spirit that made George 
Washington the best broad jumper and 
Lincoln the best rail splitter of their neigh- 
borhoods. This desire to excel led nat- 
urally to the creation of a new profession, 
that of athletic trainer, which has found its 
highest development here in America. 
The athletic trainer discovered that, of 
two men of equal muscular strength, one 
who had studied the art of jumping could 
excel the other by far. At once athletic 
contests ceased to be contests of brute 
strength. The athletic trainer became a 
student of anatomy, and brain came to the 
aid of muscle. 

The effects of this is seen in the con- 
stantly lowered records. At present no 
half mile runner is considered of any im- 
portance unless he is able to make the dis- 
tance in less than two minutes, yet this had 





never been done either in America or Eng- 
land before 1882. 

The improvement in records has been 
constant and in the last decade scarcely a 
year has passed without setting a new 
mark in one or more events. In the pole 
vault, the standing broad jump, and other 
events in which form is of prime import- 
ance, astonishing best performances have 
been equalled and excelled year after year. 
The following summary of the years in 
which the present amateur records were 
set shows how recent most of them are: 


1912 — 880 yards run, running high jump, 
pole vault. 

1911 — Throwing 16 pound hammer; run, 
hop, step, and jump; 1 mile run; 220 yard run. 

1910 — 600 yard run. 

1909 — 130 yard run, putting 16 pound shot. 

1908 — 120 yard high hurdles. 

1906 — 100 yard run. 

1904 — two, four, five, and ten mile runs; 
standing broad jump. 


This includes practically all the present 
records, only two of those made in the 
nineteenth century remaining unbroken. 
During the winter of 1912-13 no less than 
27 world’s records for various indoor con- 
tests were broken in America, most of the 
new marks being set by Americans. 

While certainly gaining and holding the 
ascendancy in field and track events, we 
have been equally successful in all other 
lines of sport. Victories of other nations 
in wrestling and pugilism have been so few 
as to attract wide attention. The world’s 
wrestling championship has been in the 
United States for many years. At present 
it is held by Frank Gotch, the lowa far- 
mer, whose latest victory was against 
George Hackenschmidt, September 4, 
1912. Those who believe that there is 
some‘!.ing in the climate of America that 
makes our athletes superior find reason 
for this in the fact that practically all the 
world’s pacing and trotting records have 
been made in America by American horses. 
Last October, Uhlan, the world’s champion 
trotter, owned by Mr. C. K. G. Billings, 
lowered the world’s record for a mile, 
setting it at 1 minute 543 seconds. 

In 1900, international tennis tourna- 
ments were begun through contests for 
the handsome cup presented by Mr. 
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Dwight F. Davis. After three years the 
cup was taken to England by the famous 
Dohertys, and remained in that country 
until 1907, when it was won by Australia. 
In 1912, an English team was again suc- 
cessful and the cup returned to English 
soil. But early in 1913, the American 
tennis players began a successful contest 
for the cup. In rapid succession the 
American players defeated the Australian, 
German, and English contestants, with 
the result that the cup is again in the 
possession of America. Considering the 
brilliant achievements of the American 
team, enthusiasts are probably warranted 
in their belief that the Davis cup will re- 
main in American hands for many years. 


WINNING BRITAIN’S OWN GAMES 


Golf is a comparatively new game in the 
United States. More than four hundred 
years ago golf was so popular in England 
that Parliament deemed it an evil and 
decided that the game be “utterly cryit 
donne, and nocht usit.”” One of the Brit- 
ish golf clubs is 300 years old. It was not 
until 1894 that the game became of enough 
importance in the United States to warrant 
the formation of the United States Golf 
Association. In 1892 the first amateur 
international championship was played, 
and was won by W. J. Travis of America. 
Since then, America has not always been 
the victor, but has ever been a close con- 
testant, and has never left the champion- 
ship long in other hands. Of the numerous 
victories the United States has scored, 
probably the most remarkable is the recent 
victory of Francis Ouimet, the twenty- 
year-old Boston boy who, on September 20, 
1913, defeated two of the best golfers of 
the world and became the world’s cham- 
pion in that game. 

In polo, too, America was backward, 
learning the game from England. The 
first international polo match was played 
in Newport in 1886, England winning. 
Several matches were played in England 
by American teams sent over there to 
regain the cup, but this was not done until 
1909, England having possession of the 
cup for twenty-three years. Two years 
later England sent over her best team but 
was defeated at Meadow Brook, and the 
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same result followed when the _inter- 
national series was played at Meadow 
Brook again in 1913. 

America now has not only practically 
all the track and field records, but also 
the championships in golf, tennis, and polo, 
the only athletic games in which inter- 
national contests have been fought out on 
definite lines. 


WHY DOES AMERICA WIN? 


Europe’s stock explanation of American 
victories is that the winning men on the 
American teams are really not regular 
Americans, but are of transplanted Euro- 
pean blood. This explanation reminds one 
of the comforting reflection of the British 
commander who said that the American 
colonists could never have whipped the 
British troops had they not been of Brit- 
ish extraction. There was a good deal 
more in the past than there is in the 
present to warrant Europe’s explanation. 
J. S. Mitchell, who held the American 
championship for the hammer throw from 
1889 to 1896, had been the English champ- 
ion for three years before emigrating to 
America. Big John Flanagan, who even- 
tually took the championshipfrom Mitchell, 
had also held the English record of 163 
feet 4 inches before coming here. After a 
few years in America he added ten feet to 
his record. 

As the years go by, a close study of the 
records reveals that American athletes 
are farther and farther removed from their 
European ancestors. In the Olympic 
games of 1908, of the twenty-four Ameri- 
can point winners only one was foreign- 
born. Five were born in America of Irish 
parents, one was born in America of Ger- 
man parents, and all the others were of 
American-born parents. Four _ years 
later came the last crushing blow to the 
old theory, in the person of Jim Thorpe, 
whose brilliant achievements are by no 
means lessened by the more recent dis- 
closure that he once earned a few honest 
dollars by playing a game of baseball. 
Thorpe, hailed everywhere as the best 
all-round athlete in the world, is a Sac 
and Fox Indian. No strain of sturdy 
European blood there! At the same com- 
test the Hawaiian swimmer, Duke P 
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Kahanamoku, secured the world’s record 
for 100 meters, making the other swim- 
mers in these events look like novices. 


NOW WINNING HEAVY EVENTS 


But the old theory that Americans 
could succeed only in the short distance 
events persisted, and even now one will 
hear a great deal of that theory, especially 
abroad. As late as 1908, a well known 
American authority on sporting events 
wrote a magazine article commenting on 
the records of the past. They were so 
flattering in the short distance events that 
he was inclined to be rather enthusiastic, 
but tempered his remarks by the reflection 
that we could not compete with others in 
the long distance events. The magazine 
was hardly off the press before news of 
American victories at the London Olym- 
pic games showed that we had won the 
marathon and the long running events and 
had lost the sprints. In that year we won 
first, third, fourth, ninth, and fifteenth 
places in the marathon, five of the seven 
American starters finishing. After that 
we continued to win in the heavy as well 
as the light events, and in 1912 the 800 
meter record was broken by J. E. Mere- 
dith, the Pennsylvania freshman, who set 
the new mark at 1 minute 51,°%; seconds. 

Every victory by America has brought 
forth a great deal of European comment. 
As we ourselves do not know why we 
should win, it is only natural that there 
should be a great deal of European specu- 
lation on this point. In much of it there 
is a reflection of the remark Herbert Spen- 
cer once made to a youth who had beaten 
him at billiards. ‘“ Young man, a moder- 
ate proficiency at billiards is the sign of a 
well rounded education, but such profic- 
iency as you have shown is the sign of an ill 
spent youth.”” Europe said our athletes 
were no better than hers, but won solely 
because our amateurs trained with pro- 
fessional thoroughness. In the various 
Olympic contests our athletes have 


doubtless had the benefit of superior train- 
ing, but few of them ever trained so thor- 
oughly as did the old Olympic athletes who 
Were required before entering the contests 
to make oath that they had trained for 
ten months. 


Mr. A. G.. Spalding, who has been 
actively connected with the Olympic 
contests, finds an explanation for American 
victories in our extraordinary interest in 
baseball. He says: “I may be a prej- 
udiced judge, but I believe the whole 
secret of these continued successes is to be 
found in the kind of training that comes 
with the playing of America’s national 
game, and our competitors in other lands 
may never hope to reach the standard of 
American athletes until they learn this 
lesson and adopt our pastime. 

“The question, ‘When should the train- 
ing of a child begin?’ has been wisely an- 
swered by the statement that it should 
antedate his birth. The training of base- 
ball may not go back quite that far, but it 
approaches the time as nearly as practi- 
cable, for America starts training of 
future Olympic winners very early in life. 
Youngsters not yet big enough to attend 
school begin quickening their eyesight and 
sharpening their wits and strengthening 
their hands and arms and legs by playing 
on baseball fields ready at hand in the 
meadows of farms, the commons of vil- 
lages, and the parks of cities all over the 
land. Baseball combines running, jump- 
ing, throwing, and everything that con- 
stitutes the athletic events of the Olym- 
pian games. But, above all, it imparts to 
the player that degree of confidence in 
competition, that indefinable Something 
that enables one athlete to win over an- 
other who may be his physical equal but 
who is lacking the American spirit be- 
gotten of baseball.” 


DEMOCRACY IN ATHLETICS 


Doubtless our devotion to the national 
game will explain some of the American 
victories, but not all of them. A sounder 
explanation was suggested a short time 
ago by Lieutenant von Reichenau, of the 
German Imperial Athletic Commission 
sent to America to study track and field 
athletics in preparation for German com- 
petition at the Olympic games to be held 
in Berlin in 1916. Lieutenant von Reich- 
enau, like a good many other foreign 
observers, found cause for comment in 
“the wide social range from which you can 
muster your record breakers and your 
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prize winners.” That is, indeed, a fun- 
damental and convincing reason for our 
success. In this democratic country, 
athletic competition is confined neither to 
the rich nor to the poor, but is shared by 
all alike. We honor the men who set the 
marks with little or no regard for who or 
what they are off the athletic field. A 
recent amateur tennis champion is a 
member of an American family which 
numbers many millionaires; the present 
international amateur golf champion is a 
boy who, according to his own account, 
learned the rudiments of the game while 
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serving as a caddie. In this, as in our 
rigid training, we are more like the old 
Greek athletes than any others. At first 
the competition was limited to the Spar- 
tans, but the height of athletic develop- 
ment was not reached until the contests 
were made democratic and Romans and 
Egyptians allowed to compete on social 
equality with the others. 

With some justice Professor Miinster- 
berg might point to these victories as 
another proof of his assertion that our 
national aim is to “guarantee the richest 
growth of human individuals.” 


THE WATER-POWER WAR 


THE STRUGGLE TO CONSERVE THE PUBLIC’S 


INTEREST IN A RAPIDLY GROWING 


INDUSTRY OF COLOSSAL POSSIBILITIES FOR EXPANSION — WHO 
THE GIANTS OF THE BUSINESS ARE 


BY 


HUBERT BRUCE FULLER 


ODERN water-power devel- 
opment is one of the epoch- 
making industrial events like 
the invention of the locomo- 
tive or the telegraph. In the 

words of Senator Burton, of Ohio: 


This industry is almost beyond compre- 
hension. It will probably eventually become 
an industry of greater magnitude than any 
ever yet developed in this country, requiring 
not millions but billions of dollars for its con- 
trol. Besides its enormous magnitude, it will 
become fundamental to many other industries 
which depend upon power for their operation 
and success. The possibility of a control of 
the business of the country through the agency 
of water-power is more imminent thar. any 
other form of control ever attempted in the 
history of human endeavor. 


The water-power industry furnishes an 
interesting and typical epic of the growth 
of this country. Ten years ago it was, at 
best, in an experimental stage. Even the 
greatest optimists were unable to foresee 
the possibilities which it embraced. Capi- 
tal was naturally timid and unwilling to 
enter an unknown and untried field. 


Water-power on navigable rivers and 
also on the public domain is under the 
control of the Federal Congress. To en- 
courage the investment of capital and the 
development of the industry, Congress for 
years donated water-power sites to corpora- 
tions and private individuals with a gen- 
erous hand. These men were pioneers 
and it was felt that they should be treated 
liberally and if their ventures were suc- 
cessful that they were entitled to the prof- 
its which might be produced by their 
energy and their courage in risking their 
capital in an untried field. A few in- 
stances, selected almost at random, il- 
lustrate the attitude which was at that 
time entertained toward this question 
which has now attained such surprising 
magnitude. 

By an Act of Congress, approved March 
4, 1907, Congress granted to the Alabama 
Power Company the right to build a dam 
across the Coosa River in Alabama for 
the development of water-power as a part 
of the general scheme to improve the 
Coosa River for navigation. In return the 
Alabama Power Company was compelled 


















simply to furnish the electric current 
necessary to move the gates and operate 
the locks in connection with the dam and 
to light the Federal buildings and grounds 
thereabouts. The grant was given to 
the company in perpetuity. 

On February 7, 1903, the St. Croix 
Falls Wisconsin Improvement Company 
was granted by Congress authority to build 
a dam across the St. Croix River at St. 
Croix Falls. The grant was made in 
perpetuity and without payment. The 
only consideration which the Government 
received was an agreement to build and 
maintain in connection with the dam a 
sluiceway which would permit the pass 
age of logs, timber, and lumber. When 
completed this plant will have a total 
capacity of 95,000 horse-power, of which 
18,750 has already been developed. 

Probably the most interesting grant of 
water-power by Congress was involved 
in the Act of Congress of February 
8, 1901, whereby the Keokuk & Hamilton 
Water-power Company was given in per- 
petuity the right to construct and main- 
tain a wing dam, canal, and power sta- 
tion in the Mississippi River in Hancock 
County, Ill. This is the section of the 
river at Keokuk, Ia., which includes the 
Des Moines Rapids. All the return this 
power company was required to make for 
this gift from Congress was the construc- 
tion of a lock, dry dock, and fishway. 
The capacity of this plant will ultimately 
be 300,000 horse-power, of which an im- 
mediate development of 150,000 horse- 
power was planned. This plant was for- 
mally opened for operation last August 
and is considered one of the great engineer- 
ing feats of all time. 

In return for a total of about one hun- 
dred grants already made by the United 
States to power companies for the construc- 
tion of dams in navigable streams, which 
in the aggregate will develop several 
hundred thousand horse-power, apart 
from the construction of a few locks, 
sluiceways, and fishways, the Governe 
ment gets approximately six thousand 
dollars a year. 

Eliminating Niagara Falls (the Nia- 
gara River), which is an international 
Waterway, and therefore subject to treaty 
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regulations with Canada, only a small 
proportion of the water-power which has 
thus far been developed in the United 
States is located on the navigable rivers 
and thus subject to the control of the Fed- 
eral Government. Within the public do- 
main are from ten to fifteen million poten- 
tial horse-power of which less than 500,000 
horse-power has been developed. Most of 
the rest has been temporarily withdrawn 
from entry. Owing to their volume and 
their fall these water-power sites are 
among the most valuable in the world. 
In many of these streams within a dis- 
tance of a few miles a fall of hundreds and 
in some instances thousands of feet can 
be secured. 

But the greater part by far of the water- 
power of the country is incident to streams 
which are not navigable and not on the 
public domain. Under the common law 
rule the beds of non-navigable streams 
belong to the riparian owners — those 
who hold the title to the land along the 
banks. Except in some of the Western 
states, where the water must first be 
acquired by what is there familiarly known 
as prior appropriation, the water-power 
companies have merely had to buy the 
land of the riparian owners. Thus the 
Washington Water-power Company owns 
a development, on the Spokane River, of 
157,000 horse-power; the Central Colorado 
Power Company owns a development on 
the Grand River, Colorado, of 89,000 horse- 
power. These developments and such 
organizations as the Southern Power Com- 
pany show that the pioneer days are about 
over. ‘The Southern Power Company 
owns developments on the Saluda, Broad, 
and Catawba rivers in South Carolina which, 
for the most part, have been acquired by 
the mere purchase of the riparian lands. 
Congressman Rainey, in the House of 
Representatives, commented upon the 
Southern Power Company, which has 


secured large holdings in the Southern 


He said: 


I have reliable information that the Southern 
Power Company ... have developed power in 
South Carolina until at the present time they 
develop 260,000 horse-power of electrical energy 
every year, more power perhaps than is de- 
veloped in any of the states in the Union except 


Appalachian range. 
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New York, where they have 800,000 horse- 


power — where they have Niagara Falls — 
and perhaps also California and Massachusetts. 


The Carolina Power & Light Company, 
owned by the General Electric Com- 
pany, according to the report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, has a 
development of 37,000 horse-power on the 
Neuse, Cape Fear, and Yadkin rivers in 
North Carolina. The Commonwealth 
Power, Railway, & Light Company owns 
developments on the Kalamazoo, Grand, 
Manistee, and Au Sable rivers in 
Michigan which aggregate 122,000 horse- 
power, and these rights were secured by 
the purchase of riparian lands, most of 
which were bought from the state at a 
nominal figure. 


PRINCELY GRANTS AND NO RETURNS 


The attitude of Congress and of the 
people of this country toward the water- 
power question has been merely a replica 
of the general attitude manifested a genera- 
tion and more ago toward various public 
service corporations. To encourage the 
building of transcontinental railroads Con- 
gress donated to them huge principalities 
of our public lands — the enormous total 
of 365,000,000 acres; even states and coun- 
ties assumed debts to provide bounties 
to encourage the construction of railroad 
lines so that they might enjoy the advan- 
tages to be gained by communication 
with other sections of the country. At a 
somewhat later date the councils of our 
cities gladly donated the public streets 
to corporations that they might secure 
rapid transit and coupled with these 
grants franchises running for various 
terms of from twenty to a hundred years. 
The public did its part in stimulating 
railroads and trolleys but it did not look 
to the future. When the transportation 
agencies became throughly developed a 
mighty struggle ensued to gain control over 
these. That struggle is in process with 
water-power companies now. 


NEW AND OLD DEVELOPMENTS 


The water-power question has grown to 
maturity in the United States within the 
last decade. In the days of our fathers 
water-power was of value only at the point 
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where it was generated. The fall of a 
stream was used merely for turning a wheel 
and running the burs of a grist mill. It 
could not be transmitted even for very 
short distances. Most of the power sites 
were then, as now, located far from centres 
of population and generally remote from 
the means of transportation necessary for 
bringing in raw material or for carrying 
to market the finished products. The 
utilization of the electric current for power 
purposes and particularly the invention 
of devices making possible high tension 
transmission have suddenly made enor- 
mously valuable water-powers which, be- 
cause of their remote location, have hith- 
erto been of no practical use. 

It is possible to-day to transmit electric 
current two hundred miles with compara- 
tively little loss. Water-power can be 
made to serve any locality within a radius 
of two hundred miles, or a total area of 
125,000 square miles. 

With the development of the industry 
the country is forced to adopt methods for 
its proper regulation. As its value is 
becoming daily more apparent, we are 
faced on the one hand with the necessity 
for confining it within proper channels 
and on the other hand with an increasing 
struggle by the power companies to secure 
control of the water-power sites throughout 
the country which have not as yet been 
preémpted for commercial use. 


AN ATTEMPT TO GRAB_- MILLIONS 


The most interesting and the most 
dramatic effort to secure further conces- 
sions from Congress, based upon grants 
similar to those which were given when the 
industry was in an experimental stage, 
occurred during the summer of 1912. 
The two Presidential conventions had 
met and adjourned after nominating their 
candidates for the Presidency. Contrary 
to custom, Congress still remained in ses- 
sion during the long weeks of intolerable 
heat which characterize a Washington 
summer, playing politics in anticipation 
of the campaign which was already open- 
ing. The House and the Senate were en- 
gaged in a bitter contest over tariff legis- 
lation with prolonged debates on the cot- 
ton, wool, and steel schedules. Suddenly, 

















on the 22d of July, an omnibus water-, 
power or dam bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives, containing 
ten different water-power grants grouped 
together in a single measure in order to 
combine in its favor the support of the 
members from the various communities 
interested inits enactment. It was drawn 
on the same principle which has for years 
characterized the ‘“‘pork barrel’ river and 
harbor and public building bills. It was 
palpably an attempt to accomplish by 
log-rolling methods what had been im- 
possible to accomplish by separate bills 
standing on their own merits. 

This bill was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
With no consideration, without hearings 
and without amendment in any particular, 
this bill was the very next day reported 
back to the House of Representatives with 
a favorable recommendation by that 
Committee, and took its place on the 
calendar. When the bill was reached in 
order for consideration the debate was 
prolonged and acrimonious. Despite every 
effort, its friends were unable to make prog- 
ress in the face of the determined opposi- 
tion of certain members, led by Mr. 
Rainey, of Illinois, who declared in effect 
that, the water-power business having 
become a positive industry and having 
passed beyond the experimental stage, 
the Government should receive a proper 
return for the valuable concessions which 
it was called upon to make, and further 
that constructive legislation should be 
framed limiting the length of the grants, 
subjecting the operators to governmental 
control, and retaining in the hands of the 
National Government the power to regulate 
the rates charged to consumers. The 
advocates of the measure refused to accede 
to amendments of this nature and con- 
tinued the fight. Some idea of the value 
of these proposed grants can be had from 
the fact that their development would 
cost about $40,000,000. 


THE COOSA RIVER BILL 


Meantime, on July 2oth, a bill had been 
introduced in the Senate to authorize 
the building of a dam across the Coosa 
River in Alabama, at the place selec- 
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ted for Lock No. 18. This bill con- 
tained a grant to the Alabama Power 


Company of the power to be generated 
from the building of the lock and dam and 
in no way provided for any governmental 
supervision or control of the grantee. This 
same project was one of the ten grants 
contained in the omnibus dam bill pending 
in the House. After a brief time the bill 
was reported to the Senate and on the 16th 
of August with slight and immaterial 
amendment the bill was forced through 
despite the strenuous objections of the 
friends of governmental supervision of the 
water-power industry, who were headed 
by Senator Burton of Ohio. On the very 
next day a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Alabama rose and moved 
to take this bill from the Speaker’s table 
and proceed to its consideration, although 
it had not been considered by the proper 
committee nor even referred to that com- 
mittee. Defeated by a point of order, 
three days later the same member again 
moved to take the bill from the Speaker’s 
table, and although the bill had not even 
then been referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce nor 
considered by that committee the mem- 
ber produced a paper signed by eleven of 
the twenty-one members of that com- 
mittee authorizing him to call up the bill. 
These signatures had been secured through 
personal appeal and, in one case at least, 
by telegraph. It was shown that the 
committee had not actually considered 
the bill nor formally authorized a report 
thereon and the motion was again defeated 
on a point of order. 


THE OLD APPEAL TO “STATE RIGHTS” 


The friends of the bill forced a meeting 
of this powerful committee, and the mem- 
ber from Alabama was formally authorized 
to call up the bill, which he did on August 
22d — within a few days of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. A bitter debate en- 
sued and the advocates of the old policy of 
donating the public rights in these water- 
power sites marshaled their forces under 
the somewhat frayed banner of “state 
rights.” Although the water-power was to 


be generated as an incident to the im- 
provement of a navigable river they de- 
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nied the propriety of governmental control 
and particularly the right of the Govern- 
ment to any payment for its grant. They 
eloquently insisted that the site was within 
the state of Alabama, that the citizens of 
Alabama desired the development of the 
water-power industry at any cost, that the 
Government was without right or authority 
to interfere. With dramatic vehemence 
and with hand raised on high one member 
theatrically demanded —“ My _ God, 
gentlemen, have not the people of Ala- 
bama a right to use their own resources?” 
And this appeal was made despite the 
fact that by an amendment to its code in 
1907 the state of Alabama had granted to 
the Alabama Railway, Light & Power 
Company all its rights to and in navigable 
streams, and the further fact. that this 
corporation was operating under a most 
liberal charter giving it, among other 
valuable rights, the right to condemn pri- 
vate property for the construction of 
storage reservoirs. On August 22d, under 
the spell of the eloquence of these appeals 
and through the combined efforts of those 
members who were interested in the pass- 
age of similar bills, this Coosa River dam 
bill passed by a vote of 94 to 87. But the 
omnibus bill was doomed and its friends 
were forced to give up their efforts to 
push it through the House. 

But August 24th witnessed the final 
confusion of these spectacular efforts of 
the friends of the water-power companies. 
For on that date President Taft sent to 
Congress a strong message vetoing the 
Coosa River dam bill. In his message 
Mr. Taft outlined in clear terms the objec- 
tions to this class of legislation. He said: 


No provision is made in the bill whereby the 
Secretary of War may, in granting the permit, 
exact such compensation as in the course of 
time may prove to be necessary to equalize 
this account. I think this is a fatal defect in 
the bill, and that it is just as improvident to 
grant this permit without such a reservation 
as it would be to throw away any other asset 
of the Government. To make such a reser- 
vation is not depriving the states of anything 
that belongs tothem. On the contrary, in the 
report of the Secretary of War it is recom- 
mended that all compensation for similar 
privileges should be applied strictly to the 
improvement of navigation in the respective 
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«streams —a strictly Federal function. The 
Federal Government by availing itself of this 
right may in time greatly reduce the swollen 
expenditures for river improvements which 
now fall wholly upon the general taxpayer. | 
deem it highly important that the Nation 
should adopt a consistent and harmonious 
policy of treatment of these water-power 
projects which will preserve for this purpose 
their value to the Government whose right it 
is to grant the permit. 


A NEW ERA IN LEGISLATION 


‘An interesting contrast to the course 
of the Coosa River dam bill was the history 
of the Connecticut River dam bill, intro- 
duced in the Senate January 8, 1913, to 
authorize the Connecticut River Company, 
owned by the Stone & Webster Manage- 
ment Association, to relocate and con- 
struct a dam across the Connecticut River 
near Windsor Locks. This bill was care- 
fully drawn and gave to the grantee a 
franchise terminating at the end of fifty 
years, and provided that the Secretary of 
War in his discretion might impose upon 
the power company “a reasonable annual 
charge,” the proceeds thereof to be used 
for the development of navigation on the 
Connecticut River and the waters connect- 
ed therewith. This bill was reported from 
the Senate Committee on Commerce Jan- 
uary 20, 1913, and the fight for it was 
led by Senator Burton. It established a 
new era in water-power legislation. The 
friends of the old régime, realizing that its 
enactment would create a precedent cer- 
tain to embarrass them and defeat their 
efforts for untrammeled grants in the 
future, rallied sharply to the fight against 
it. They vehemently declared that the 
provisions of the bill seriously infringed 
upon the rights of the states. After 
vainly endeavoring to prevent a final vote 
they were at last able to secure its amend- 
ment in such form that when it reached a 
vote on February 17th Senator Burton 
refused to support it and it was passed in 
the Senate by the very votes of those who 
had fought it the most bitterly. The 
next day the bill went to the House of 
Representatives and was referred to the 
House Committeeon Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Although two weeks remained 
of the session the bill expired in this com- 




















mittee pigeon-hole with the adjournment 
of Congress on the 4th of March. 
Particular attention should be called 
to the fact that the water-power people 
who desired to develop this site on the 
Connecticut River were willing to accept 
the restrictions which this bill imposed and 
fought for its passage. Their position is of 
particular interest since it indicates their 
realization of the public’s interest in the 
problem of hydroelectric development. 


ALABAMA’S PREDICAMENT 


The situation in Alabama, on the other 
hand, shows the other side of the story. It 
is without doubt the most richly endowed 
section of the South and ranks with the 
first states of the Union in water-power 
resources. It is estimated by the Alabama 
Conservation Commission that there is 
1,084,000 horse-power in that state capable 
of development. Within the last year a 
gigantic corporation, known as the Ala- 
bama Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been organized and is 
rapidly monopolizing the water-power of 
the state. This corporation was formed 
under the laws of Canada and has a capi- 
tal stock of $65,000,000. Subsidiary 
to it are the Alabama Power Company 
and the .Interstate Power Company. 
This powerful corporation owns or cons 
trols at least two thirds of the entire water- 
power of Alabama. A study of the char- 
ters under which these companies operate 
demonstrates that the people of that state 
will receive no benefit from the low cost of 
power resulting from the development of 
these power sites since that will be neu- 
tralized by the profits of the middlemen 
by whom the power and light will be sold 
to the consumers. Furthermore, the com- 
pany is exempt from taxation for ten 
years and is under no requirement to pay 
any royalties for the use of the water. 
In fact Alabama practically surrendered 
all its sovereign rights to these power 
companies by the provisions of an act 
adopted by its legislature in 1907. 

Although Alabama surrendered to the 
water-power companies all its rights in 
these streams, with one exception the 
entire Alabama delegation in Congress 
demanded the enactment of the omnibus 
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dam bill and the Coosa River dam bill 
and one member of the delegation had so 
fervently demanded, “My God, have 
not the people of Alabama a right to use 
their own resources?” They were ne 
longer the resources of the people of Ala- 
bama — they were the resources of the 
water-power companies. By interlocking 
directorates the General Electric Company 
controls the Alabama Traction, Light, 
& Power Company. The consolidation 
of the water-powers in Alabama in the 
hands of single corporations is typical of 
the movement in the water-power industry 
throughout the entire country. 


TEN GIANTS OF ELECTRICITY 


The Commissioner of Corporations de- 
clares that the water-power resources of the 
country are to a very large extent in the 
hands of ten groups — at least so far as 
commercial power is concerned. 

His report reveals that of 2,325,757 
horse-power already developed for com- 
mercial purposes, and used chiefly by 
public service corporations, 939,115 horse- 
power, or more than 40 per cent., is either 
owned or controlled by the General Elec- 
tric Company. The enterprises not directly 
owned are controlled by stock ownership 
or interlocking directorates. 

Next to the General Electric, the Stone 
& Webster Management Association, of 
Boston, is the largest of these ten groups 
and exercises the greatest influence in the 
water-power business. This company con- 
trols by ownership or stock interest or ina 
managerial capacity a total of 650,417 
horse-power developed and undeveloped. 
Their largest development is at Keokuk, 
la., on the Des Moines Rapids of the Miss- 
issippi River. Their next largest interests 
are the Pacific Coast Power Company, the 
Sierra-Pacific Electric Company, and the 
Columbus Power Company of Georgia. 

Besides these two most powerful groups, 
others of less importance are the Southern 
Power Company, which is now attempting 
to develop the enormously valuable power 
sites of the Southern Appalachian moun- 
tain system; the Westinghouse corpora- 
tions, many of whose interests are outside 
of the boundaries of the United States; 
and the Hydraulic Power Company, which 
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controls the most valuable concession at 
Niagara Falls and is fighting to destroy 
the scenic beauty of the Falls for commer- 
cial purposes. Other groups are less well 
defined, but the process of concentration 
is well under way. 


THE TEMPTATIONS TO MONOPOLY 


The tendency to consolidation is one of 
the most conspicuous phases of the water- 
power industry. in the first place water- 
power enterprises by their very nature 
tend toward monopoly. Owing to the 
amount of capital required to build and 
operate a plant only corporations of 
enormous wealth can enter the field. 
Moreover, manifest economic advantages 
of unified operation arise from the possi- 
bility of joining smaller plants in a single 
system capable of supplying a sustained 
amount of power during the entire year, 
even in times of drought, when the ordinary 
stream’s flow is small. 

Another incentive toward monopoly is 
that manufacturers of machinery and 
supplies for the generation of electricity, 
in order to expand their business, have 
accepted the securities of hydroelectric 
companies in payment for machinery and 
supplies. They have thus been led to 
enter actively into the field of water-power 
development 

What the next session of Congress will 
do is of tremendous importance to the 
people of the country. It lies largely 
within the hands of Congress to deter- 
mine whether this great new industry 
shall go forward under proper control and 
therefore without public hostility, or 
whether it shall do as the railroads did — 
escape from control to begin with and be 
mastered later by a series of battles at an 
untold loss to the public and the roads. 

Until recently there had been some 
doubt about the powers of Congress in 
this matter, but that is now happily settled. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DECISION 


Shortly before its adjournment for the 
summer recess the United States Supreme 
Court announced one of the most import- 
ant decisions of recent years in the so- 
called Chandler-Dunbar case, which grew 
out of water-power legislation. The St. 
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Mary’s River at Sault St. Marie is the 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada, connecting the waters of Lake 
Superior with those of Lake Huron. Be- 
cause of the rapids it constitutes an ob- 
struction to navigation. At great cost 
canals have been built around these rapids 
on both the Canadian and American sides. 
Two canals were built by the United 
States, but each in turn soon proved 
inadequate to meet the increasing de- 
mands of lake navigation. In 1909 Con- 
gress decided that a still larger canal was 
needed and passed an act to acquire the 
necessary lands and extinguish all exist- 
ing water-power rights by condemnation 
proceedings to be instituted by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

In the meantime the riparian lands, 
consisting for the most part of a narrow 
strip lying between the navigation canal 
and the margin of the stream — about 
2,500 feet long and from 50 to 150 feet 
wide — had been acquired by a company 
known as the Chandler-Dunbar Water- 
power Company. Under the law of 
Michigan these riparian lands were deeded 
to the middle of the stream. Under the 
law the Secretary of War had granted 
permits to construct the works necessary 
for power development in the river. 

The company relied upon its ownership 
of the riparian lands, which it contended 
gave it the ownership of the bed of the 
stream, and on the grants by the Secre- 
tary of War to use the surplus water and 
construct works not in interference with 
navigation. It therefore claimed com- 
pensation for the value of its rights as a 
power company in the sum of $3,450,000. 
The Supreme Court held that the owner- 
ship of the riparian lands was completely 
subservient to the paramount right of the 
Federal Government to control the stream 
for purposes of navigation, that the per- 
mits of the Government were revocable 
at will, and that, therefore, the company 
enjoyed no water-power rights for which 
the Government was bound to make 
compensation. The great significance of 
this decision lies in the judicial declara- 
tion that the control of the Federal 
Government over navigable streams is 
paramount and that all other rights and 




















POWER COMPANY. UPPER PICTURE, 


OWNED BY THE PUGET SOUND TRACTION, LIGHT, & 
ELECTRON” STATION, A ‘“‘HIGH-HEAD’ DEVELOPMENT THAT UTILIZES THE FORCE OF WATER 


FALLING FROM A RESERVOIR Q50 FEET ABOVE. LOWER PICTURE, SNOQUALMIE FALLS: STATION, 
WHICH CONSISTS OF A CAVERN FOR THE GENERATORS HEWN IN THE SOLID ROCK 270 FEET BELOW 
THE BED OF SNOQUALMIE RIVER AND WHICH TAKES IN THE WATER AT THE TOP OF THE FALLS, 
UTILIZES ITS DESCENT IN A VERTICAL DROP, AND LETS IT OUT AT THE BASE OF THE FALLS 














A NIAGARA MADE TO ORDER 


BY STORING WATER IN A RESERVOIR AND FORCING IT TO PLUNGE DOWNWARD 1,466 FEET 
THROUGH PIPE-LINES. THIS STATION ON THE MOKELUMNE RIVER, IN CALIFORNIA, DEVELOPS 
30,000 HORSE-POWER. IT IS OWNED BY THE PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, WHICH HAS 
NEARLY 2,000 MILES OF HIGH VOLTAGE LINES, THE LARGEST SYSTEM OF HYDROELECTRIC TRANS- 
MISSION AND DISTRIBUTION IN THE WORLD 
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THE BIGGEST HYDROELECTRIC STATION IN THE SOUTH 


NOW NEARING COMPLETION FOR THE CHATTANOOGA AND TENNESSEE RIVER POWER COMPANY AT HALE’S BAR ON 
THE TENNESSEE RIVER. ITS CAPACITY WILL BE ALMOST 60,000 HORSE-POWER 


titles are subordinate to it. Thus is est of the whole Nation, unfettered by in- 
affirmed the power of Congress to develop __terference from the several states or from 
and control all these streams in the inter- the riparian land owners. And for this 





A HOLLOW DAM 935 FEET LONG 


THE REMARKABLE HYDROELECTRIC INSTALLATION OF THE PORTLAND RAILWAY, LIGHT, & POWER COMPANY 
ON THE CLACKAMAS RIVER, OREGON 


















































HIGH VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION LINE 


CARRYING CURRENT ACROSS THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, FROM THE POWER HOUSES 
IN THE MOUNTAINS TO SAN FRANCISCO. THE YALUE OF HYDROELECTRIC RIGHTS ARISES FROM 
THE ABILITY TO TRANSMIT CURRENT 200 MILES, OR OVER A TERRITORY OF 125,000 SQUARE MILES 
































A SYSTEM OF ARTIFICIAL CATARACTS 


THE GREAT WESTERN POWER COMPANY'S PROJECT NO. I ON THE FEATHER RIVER, AT LAS 
PLUMAS, CAL. IT DEVELOPS 60,000 HORSE-POWER AND IS PART OF A TOTAL PROPOSED DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF 300,000 HORSE-POWER ON THIS ONE RIVER 
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THE ROCKY CREEK PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN POWER 


DEVELOPING 32,000 ELECTRIC HORSE-POWER WHICH IS FED INTO A TRANSMISSION SYSTEM THAT SERVES COTTON 
IMMENSELY VALUABLE WATER RIGHTS OF THIS COMPANY WERE OBTAINED BY THE 


purpose any incidental water-power may 
be utilized by the Government. 

The Chandler-Dunbar decision is un- 
doubted!y the most advanced step toward 
maintaining for the people of this coun- 
try the full benefit of the greatest of their 
natural resources. Those who are inter- 
ested in the development of water-power 
fully realize that the days are gone when 





they can secure unrestricted grants in 
perpetuity in our rivers. For the present 
at least they have ceased their efforts to 
secure further grants from Congress. 
Most of them are now seeking to secure 
the pronouncement of a definite govern- 
mental policy with equitable regulations 
and restrictions. In the meantime the 
water-power industry is in a state closely 








THE OLD WAY 
OF USING THE FORCE OF FALLING WATER FOR POWER ONLY WHERE 1T FELL, BEFORE HYDROELECTRIC DEVEL~ 


OPMENT WAS PERFECTED. BISHOP'S FALLS ON THE FSOPUS RIVER, NEW YORK 
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COMPANY, ON THE CATAWBA RIVER IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


MILLS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, AND CITIES IN A LARGE PART OF BOTH NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


MOST OF THE 


MERE PURCHASE OF THE BANKS OF THE STREAMS AT THE POINT OF DEVELOPMENT 


bordering on confusion. The water is of 
value only as it is harnessed to furnish 
power. It is axiomatic that the only 
way to get the benefit of water-power is to 
develop and utilize it. It is the one nat- 
ural resource which is not depleted by use. 

It is essential that Congress should de- 
vise at once some method by which this 
enormous power shall no longer go to waste 


and yet by which it shall be developed for 
the benefit of the public with proper con- 
sideration for those who may invest their 
capital in that form of enterprise, for at 
present Congress is to a large extent pur- 
suing a negative course —that of pre- 
venting exploitation. One set of Con- 
gressmen defeat all bills that allow develop- 
ment with regulation. Another set defeat 
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THE NEW WAY 


THE HYDROELECTRIC STATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA WATER AND POWER COMPANY, AT HOLTWOOD, PA., 
THAT DEVELOPS 135,000 HORSE-POWER AND TRANSMITS IT 40 MILES TO BALTIMORE 
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PRAT Te ONT NIN OBS eae 


Copyrig it by H. M. Anschutz, Keokuk, Ia. 


THE CAUSEWAY OVER THE KEOKUK DAM 
WHICH IS ONE OF THE GREAT DAMS OF THE 
WORLD, NEARLY A MILE IN LENGTH AND PROVIDING 
DEEP WATER NAVIGATION FOR 65 MILES UPSTREAM 








THE POWER HOUSE, AND 
CONGRESS GRANTED IN PERPETUITY THE UNLIMITED 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT THIS POINT, AND FOR THIS 


all bills that allow development without it. 
In Congress there is a deadlock. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, has issued a 
statement of the policy which he intends 
to pursue with reference to applications 
for the use of the waters of streams on the 
Government’s domain for the development 
of electric power. (Secretary Houston has 
a similar policy for power sites in the Nat- 
ional Forests.) The most important ele- 
ment of his ruling is the declaration of 
“the absolute prohibition of combination or 
monopoly and the right of revocation on 
the part of the Government in the event 
that it is established to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Interior or the courts 
that such combination has been made or 
that prices have been fixed by agreement 
with competing plants.”’ Secretary Lane’s 
policy also contemplates making no 
charge whatever for a period of five or ten 
years during which the power companies 
interested are locating their market; the 
greater the development of horse-power the 
lower the charge per horse-power to be 
made by the Government, in order to 
encourage the fullest use of the streams; 
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Copyright by H. M. Anschutz, Keokuk, Ia. 


LOCK DAM AT KEOKUK, IA. 
RIGHT TO HARNESS AND SELL IHE POWER OF THE 
PRIVILEGE THE GOVERNMENT GETS NO RECOMPENSE 





the lower the rate to consumers the lower 
the charge on the part of the Government. 
The attitude of Secretary Lane is a 
forward step in the development of the 
water-power industry along proper lines. 
But general legislation must be enacted 
by Congress definitely to protect the public 
and yet to stimulate the development of 
this great natural resource. Franchises 
should be awarded for limited terms at a 
reasonable rental and with the right re- 
served to the Government to take over the 
plant or transfer it to another company at 
the end of a stated period. The grants 
should run for fifty years, with proper 
provision for their lapsing upon the failure 
of the grantees to observe their conditions. 
The Government must reserve the right 
to exercise a reasonable control of the rate 
charged to the consumers of the power 
generated. To prevent the scandals which 
have arisen from grants secured purely 
for speculative purposes, the Government 
should reserve the right to enjoin the sale 
or assignment of franchises or the con- 
sollte eget companies or their ee ee 
PART OF A DEVELOPMENT OF 157,000 HORSE-POWER 


Joint operation by any form of agreement, on tHE spOKANE RIVER IN WASHINGTON THAT WAS 
express or implied. ACQUIRED BY THE PURCHASE OF RIPARIAN RIGHTS 
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N THE fourteenth century an epidem- 

ic known to students of history as the 
Black Death swept over the larger 
part of the civilized world. It start- 
ed in northern China, worked its 
way westward, and ultimately destroyed 
25,000,000 people in Europe, one fourth 
of the total population. Two years ago 
this same disease, now scientifically re- 
christened the pneumonic plague, started 
again in its old medieval birthplace — 
and in less than three months destroyed 
fifty thousand people. 

This recent outbreak in Manchuria is 
the first time the disease in extensive 
epidemic form has visited the civilized 
world in five hundred years. It was the 
first opportunity that modern medical 
science has ever had to study the disease 
at first hand. 

Two young Americans, Dr. Richard P. 
Strong and Dr. Oscar Teague, in the face 
of all kinds of dangers and discourage- 
ments, forced their way into the heart 
of the plague-infested region, established 
rough-and-ready scientific laboratories at 
Mukden, made a large number of autop- 
sies upon the stricken Chinamen — the 
first which had ever been performed in 
this ancient capital, the religious scruples of 
the Chinese having prevented experiments 
of the kind—and, in a bulky volume 
recently issued at Manila, have presented 
to the scientific world a detailed and 
comprehensive study of this disease — 
probably the most famous in history and 
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romance, as it is certainly the most ter- 
rible in the rapidity and uniformly fatal 
character of its results. 

Dr. Strong, the senior member of this 
expedition, is one of those new adven- 
turous medical scientists who are the 
direct outgrowth of the expanding in- 
fluence of the United States. Of Con- 
necticut stock, a graduate of Yale and of 
Johns Hopkins as a scientist, he has spent 
the larger part of his life in the Philippines, 
fighting the numerous diseases which 
have always retarded progress in those 
islands. In this capacity Dr. Strong has 
played an important part in one of the 
most civilizing works of the time. In the 
last few years we have heard much of the 
sanitary work at Panama but little has 
been said of the even more remarkable 
medical achievements in the Philippines. 
When the Americans took possession of the 
islands, epidemics of all kinds were an al- 
most everyday affair. Smallpox, in its 
most virulent form, cholera, and plague 
were there and there were many strange 
tropical diseases that seemed to the natives 
the natural order of things. In ten years 
the Americans have driven these epi- 
demics out of the islands. They have 
vaccinated practically every one of the 
10,000,000 natives, not once, but many 
times; and, as a result, smallpox visits 
the Philippines less frequently than it 
does certain parts of the United States 
and Canada. Manila has a_ research 
laboratory which is hardly second to that 
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of the Rockefeller Institute. In addition 
to the actual improvement in health 
conditions and the saving of millions of 
lives, the Sanitary Service has probably 
been the most powerful influence in estab- 
lishing Americans on a friendly footing 
with the tribes. The medical scientist, 
like Dr. Strong, has made far more head- 
way in this direction than the soldier or 
the diplomatist. As the scourges of cen- 
turies have disappeared under the minis- 


“BLACK DEATH” 


IN MANCHURIA 


In one of his explorations into the interior 
Dr. Strong discovered a tribe of head 
hunters that was suffering from this 
disease on an extensive scale. The most 
conspicuous victim was the chief. When 
Dr. Strong approached this chief for the 
purpose of attempting a cure, his reception 
was not especially cordial. The head 
hunters had medicine men of their own, 
and felt no disposition to lay aside their 
incantations in favor of the unpopular 
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THE DOCTORS DEFENSE AGAINST INFECTION 


THE MASK AT THE LEFT IS MADE OF ISINGLASS AND WAS USED BY THE PHYSICIANS OF EUROPE DURING THE 
EPIDEMIC OF THE “BLACK DEATH” IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, THOUGH THEY HAD NO IDEA OF THE REAL 


SOURCE OF DANGER. 


THE BANDAGES AND GOGGLES ARE USED TO-DAY BY DOCTORS, WHO KNOW THAT THEY 


MUST NOT BREATHE IN THE MICROBES OF THE PNEUMONIC PLAGUE 


trations of men like Dr. Strong, American 
intervention has appeared in a new light. 

One of Dr. Strong’s most interesting 
experiences illustrates this point. From 
the earliest days the natives had suffered 
from a peculiar and disagreeable tropical 
disease known as the yaws. Its outward 
manifestations were ulcers in all parts of 
the body; the ailment was chronic, exceed- 
ingly contagious and distressing, even 
When its consequences were not fatal. 


white man. Dr. Strong believed that 
Ehrlich’s famous synthetic preparation, 
salvarsan, or 606, although originally 
devised for the treatment of an entirely 
different disease, might possess some virtue 
with the yaws. This was the opinion of 
Ehrlich, who had requested the American 
scientist to use the remedy in this disease. 
To do this it was necessary to use force. 
At an unwary moment Dr. Strong, with 
a number of his associates, seized the 
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protesting chief, and strapped his strug- 
gling and naked body down to a table. 
He then succeeded in giving him a 
plentiful injection of 606. Had the ex- 
periment failed, the outcome would un- 
questionably have been serious for the 
Americans; the new remedy, however, 
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greatest medicine man within their pur- 
view. This tribe of head hunters, in- 
stead of organizing an expedition to exter- 
minate Dr. Strong and his associates, now 
came in droves for their injection. As a 
result, yaws has entirely disappeared 
from this and numerous other tribes. 


A TEMPLE BECOME A HOSPITAL 


IN MUKDEN, IN WHICH DR. RICHARD P. STRONG ESTABLISHED HIS LABORATORY AND IN WHICH HE DISCOV- 
ERED THAT PNEUMONIC PLAGUE IS COMMUNICATED ONLY BY A COUGHING PATIENT AND THAT THE GERM 


IS THE SAME AS THAT OF BUBONIC PLAGUE 


had magical results. The ulcers even- 
tually all disappeared, and in a few weeks 
the chief was absolutely well. With re- 
turning health his wrath against the 
Americans vanished. Dr. Strong sud- 
denly found that he had acquired a new 
fame; the natives regarded him as the 





that has 


brought Dr. 
Strong his greatest fame was his experience, 
two years ago, in fighting the pneumonic 


The exploit 


plague in China. It was in the winter of 
i911 that Dr. Strong, then busy studying 
beri-beri in the laboratory at Manila, 
received instructions to go to Peking as 
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American representative 
of aninternational plague 
conference called by the 
Chinese Government. 
At that time, as has been 
said, the worst epidemic 
of pneumonic plague in 
modern times was rava- 
ging Manchuria. There 
is no epidemic disease 
known so sudden and 
terrible in its onslaught, 
so rapid in its termina- 
tion, or so uniformly 
fatal — the mortality is 
100 per cent., not a soli- 
tary person struck by 
the disease, so far as the scientists dis- 
covered, having ever survived. As China- 
men in Manchuria were dying by the tens 
of thousands, the Government called 
upon the eleven civilized powers repre- 
sented at Peking for assistance. Practically 
all responded, England, Germany, France, 
Japan, Russia, and the other nations 
sending many of their most distinguished 


“BLACK DEATH” 


scientists to Peking. 

Practically everything that happens in 
China, however, becomes involved in the 
political situation, and even a calamity 
such as this plague became an international 
problem. Russia and Japan, in particular, 
detected political possibilities of the most 


far-reaching kind. At this particular 
moment, early in February, 1911, the 
Chinese situation was serious, and Man- 
churia — a terri- 
tory twice as 
large as Ger- 
many, with a 
population of 
20,000,000 — 
was the con- 
tested point. 
The possible par- 
tition of this 
province was an 
acute interna- 
tional issue; 
rumors of a war apes 
between China __ Sa 
and Russia were 
much in the air. 
Russia, declar- 








A TARBAGAN 


THE FUR-BEARING ANIMAL WHICH INFECTED 
TRAPPERS WITH THE PNEUMONIC PLAGUE AND 
SO STARTED ANOTHER GREAT EPIDEMIC OF THE 


“BRING OUT YOUR DEAD!” 


THE LITTER BEARERS WHO GATHERED THE BODIES OF 
THOUSANDS WHO DIED OF THE PLAGUE 
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ing that Europe was 
threatened by another 
invasion of the Black 
Death, insisted that she 
be given a free hand in 
putting down the epi- 
demic. One of Japan’s 
greatest medical scien- 
tists, Kitasato, came to 
Manchuria and made 
speeches in which 
he denounced the 
feebleness of China 
in dealing with the 
plague. It was prob- 
ably the activities of 
these two powers 
that persuaded the wily Chinese Govern- 
ment to invite the assistance of all the 
European powers and the United States. 
Just as the expedition was about to start 
for Mukden, however, the Russian Gov- 
ernment made another alarming proposal. 
It insisted that it be permitted to send an 
armed guard with its medical representa- 
tives, to protect them against possible 
outbreaks of the mob and also to enforce 
such sanitary measures as were found to 
be essential. 

China’s only response to this disturbing 
suggestion was an announcement that the 
Plague Conference had been postponed. 
Her statesmen evidently concluded that 
the epidemic, terrible as it was, was pref- 
erable to the presence of Russian troops. 
In Fuchiatien, the Chinese suburb of 

Harbin, the 

~ mee) Taotai declined 

the assistance of 
Russian physi- 
cians in fighting 
the epidemic, 
“in deference to 
the popular 
wish,” declaring 
that such assist- 
ance was an “in- 
terference with 
China’s _ sover- 
eign rights.” 
Evidently if the 
Government 
chose to let its 
people die like 
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flies, that was its own 
private affair. This 
clearly represented 
the official attitude 
at that time. The 
representatives of all 
the powers, except 
those of the United 
States, accepted the 
taotais pronounce- 
ment as final. 

Dr. Strong and Dr. 
Teague, however, 
having journeyed 
from Manila to 
Shanghai, saw no 
reason why they 
should return empty- 
handed. The epi- 
demic, which was 
then raging at its 
height, was a scien- 
tific opportunity 
such as comes to a 
man only once in a 
lifetime. The scien- 
tific world knew a 
great deal about the bubonic plague; 
it knew almost nothing about the pneu- 
monic. Whatever their distinguished 
confréres did, therefore, the American 
representatives determined to push on to 
the scene of operations. Although the 
Chinese Government had politely re- 
quested them to stay away, at least for the 
present, Dr. Strongand Dr. Teague appear- 
ed in Mukden on 
schedule time. 
All theother rep- 
resentatives to 
the postponed 
conference re- 
mained at Pe- 
king. 

The plague 
had been raging 
about two 
months in Muk- 
den when the 
Americans ar- 
rived. Like 


INSIDE A PLAGUE HOSPITAL 


NOT ONE RECOVERY FROM PNEUMONIC PLAGUE HAS 
EVER BEEN RECORDED 
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centre of infection is 
found in animals. In 
the northern part o! 
Manchuria a mar- 
mot known by the 
Russians as the tar- 
bagan and by the 
Chinese as the hanta 
roams the plains and 
the sandy hills over 
a territory of fifteen 
thousand square 
miles. For genera- 
tions Mongol and 
Buriat hunters have 
pursued this little 
animal for its fur. 
These experienced 
trappers havealways 
known, however, 
that their occupation 
was attended by 
serious danger. Mild 
and inoffensive in 
temper, a_ certain 
proportion of the 
tarbagans are always 
infected with an epizootic disease. Its 
manifestations are enlarged glands and 
swellings, and, in the last stages, the 
appearance of the familiar buboes or ulcers. 
In other words, these animals are chroni- 
cally the victims of bubonic plague, as are 
the rats and squirrels of other climes. 
Almost as though by design, these 
animals have their own way of warning 
the human_be- 
ings that ap- 
proach them. 
When healthy, 
they love to bask 
in the sunshine, 
and utter a cry, 
“Fa pa, Pu 
words 
which, in Chin- 
ese, signify, 
“poeu't be 
afraid,’’ “No 
harm.” The ex- 
perienced hunt- 








many epidemics 
so fatal to man- 
kind, the original 


A GROUP OF “CONTACTS” 


PERSONS WHO HAD BEEN EXPOSED TO THE PLAGUE AND 
QUARANTINED 


ers have learned 
to accept this 
invitation at its 
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face value, and the 
animal who thus in- 
forms his adversary 
that he is healthy 
is always killed. 
The sick tarbagan 
wanders aimlessly 
around; he is red 
eyed, usually blind, 
deaf, and is fortu- 
nate if he is able to 
crawl back into his 
hole to die. This 
animal the old 
Manchurian _trap- 
pers take great care 
to leave alone. 








MEN WHO HELPED TO CONTROL THE EPIDEMIC 
BY SEARCHING FOR CASES OF PLAGUE AND ENFORCING THE QUARANTINE 





and a new industry 
has arisen. As a 
result, thousands of 
coolies from Shan- 
tung, ignorant of 
local conditions, 
migrate into North- 
ern Manchuria 
every year. Inthe 
hunting season of 
1910 — from April 
to September — not 
far from ten thou- 
sand new arrivals 
of this kind ranged 


A HOSPITAL IN A RAILROAD TRAIN the tarbagan 


y 
THE PLAGUE OCCURRED IN MIDWINTER AND SPREAD MOST RAPIDLY ALONG THE grounds. Reckless 
LINES OF RAILROAD TRAVEL and ruthless in their 








In the last three 
or four years, how- 
ever, the hunting 
Situation has 
changed. Ameri- 
can and European 
traders have dis- 
covered that the 
tarbagan’s fur, 
properly treated, 
makes an excellent 
imitation of sable 
and marten; the 
demand for the 
pelts has enorm- 
ously increased, PRECAUTIONS AGAINST INFECTION 
prices have gone up, “CONTACTS” GUARDED BY A SANITARY INSPECTOR 
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methods, they 
hunted the sick 
animals as well 
as the well, 
sometimes even 
digging the dy- 
ing creatures 
from their holes. 
They constantly 
had the plague- 
infected animals 
in their hands 
and in their 
packs; and they 
madethemselves 
additionally sub- 
ject to infection 
by the careless- 
ness of their 
daily lives. Ow- 
ing to the unexpected arrival of thousands 
of trappers, there was not enough ordinary 
food to go around and, in many cases, the 
hunters were forced to eat the animals 
they had skinned. Owing to an insuf- 
ficient water supply, the coolies were 
accustomed to leave towels out at night 
to collect the dew, and satisfy their thirst 
on such amounts of water as they could 
squeeze out — all influences that left their 
systems in an enfeebled condition and ready 
preys to disease. 

The headquarters of the tarbagan trade 
is the town of 
Manchouli, on 
the Chinese 
Eastern Rail- 
road, not far 
from the Siber- 
ian border. 
Here, when the 
hunting season 
is over, the trap- 
pers come with 
their pelts,which 
they barter away 
to Russian 
traders. In the 
fall of 1910 
about ten thou- 











early in Octobe: 
an alarming 
scene took place 
at the railroad 
station—hov 
alarming, the 
ignorant crowds 
could not fore- 
see. A coolie 
trapper fell on 
the ground after 
staggering 
around for a few 
seconds like a 
drunken man. 





COFFINS OUTSIDE A HOSPITAL 
ONLY A FEW OF THE BODIES OF VICTIMS WERE BURIED. 
THOUSANDS OF BODIES, DESPITE THE CHINESE PREJUDICE 
AGAINST CREMATION, WERE BURNED ON HUGE FUNERAL PYRES 





sand coolies of 
this kind crowd- 
ed into this little 
town. One day 





ONE METHOD OF DISINFECTION 


SANITARY INSPECTORS IN SOME DISTRICTS SOLVED THEIR 
PROBLEMS BY BURNING WHOLE VILLAGES TO THE GROUND 


He picked him- 
self up and then 
fell again. When 
taken by his 
friends and laid 
on a wooden couch, it was discovered 
that he was suffering from a high fever. 
He had a galloping pulse, his breathing 
was slow and stertorous, and his skin hot 
and dry. When spoken to, he apparently 
had difficulty in coérdinating his speech; 
in fact, he manifested little interest in 
what was going on. Except for trouble 
in breathing, which became more notice- 
able as the sickness progressed, he seemed 
to suffer little pain; he soon developed a 
high cough and began spitting blood — 
the latter the conspicuous phase of this 
Manchurian 
disease, as it was 
of the European 
plague in the 
fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The Chinese 
doctors whowere 
called to assist 
this patient had 
little to suggest; 
the whole de- 
velopment was 
new and strange 
to them. Their 
one method of 
treatment is the 
classical acu- 
puncture; this 
consists of prick- 
ing the elbows 
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and chest with fine needles, and thereby 
causing bleeding; a procedure which, though 
it brings little relief to the sick man, is an 
excellent way of communicating the dis- 
ease to the learned physician. In a few 
hours the patient sank into a muttering 
delirium, then into a coma, and, within 
little more than a day after the attack, 
was dead. The change that came over 
his skin disclosed why the disease, in the 
Middle Ages, acquired its terrible name. 
The face, at first flushed, became a dark 
yellow, then turned to a dark leaden hue. 


DISEASE SPREAD BY THE RAILROAD 


The town of Manchouli, the distribu- 
ting point for the fur trade, consequently 
became the distributing point for this new 
disease. A dozen highways branch off in 
different directions; above all, the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad leads directly to Harbin, 
Mukden, and other large Manchurian 
cities. The scientific world now had a 
clear object lesson in the usefulness of a 
modern railroad as a disseminator of 
disease. The battle line ranged for nearly 
three thousand miles, from Manchouli to 
Peking — wherever the railroad went the 
plague rapidly showed itself. 

Soon after the epidemic got fairly started, 
the Manchurian winter set in. This is 
no ordinary affair; Manchuria in winter 
time, indeed, is about the coldest inhabited 
place in the world; the thermometer falls 
to 30 or 40 below zero; the rivers are 
all frozen solid and the land is covered 
with two or three feet of snow. There is 
a large floating Manchurian population 
besides the hunters — laborers, merchants, 
and the like —- all of whom, about this 
time, return to their homes in the Chinese 
provinces of Shantung and Chihli. It is 
almost a matter of religion with the 
Chinese to spend New Year’s Day, which 
falls usually in the latter part of January, 
at home; the railroads offer special rates 
for returning travelers, who usually 
number not far from 100,000. Large 
numbers of the poorest coolies also take 
to the road, so that from late December 
to the latter part of January there is a 
Perpetual procession of pedestrians and 
railroad travelers going south. These 
People scattered the plague along the way. 
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Death here, as in plague-stricken London 
in the seventeenth century, soon became 
such a commonplace that it aroused no 
particular emotion. In some towns, at 
the height of the epidemic, there were three 
and four hundred deaths a day In 
Shuangchengfu, 6,000 of a population of 
60,000 died in a few weeks. Of the 200 
coolies who drove the dead carts, 100 fell 
in their tracks; of the 270 policemen 
pressed into quarantine service, 170 fell 
victims to the disease. In certain small 
villages the mortality was so great that 
the quarantine officers, when they finally 
arrived, solved their problems by burning 
the entire towns. About a month after 
the original outbreak at Manchouli, two 
tarbagan hunters entered a small inn at 
Harbin. Ina few days nine of the twenty 
occupants of this inn fell ill. Two of 
these died; the others made their escape 
into other parts of the town, spreading the 
disease wherever they went. Here the 
local Chinese prefect, dozing over his 
opium pipe, left the whole problem of fight- 
ing the disease to the local Chinese doctors; 
and steadfastly refused to accept the 
assistance of a few Chinese medical men 
who had studied in European univer- 
sities. The terrible virulence of the disease 
was illustrated a few weeks later in Harbin. 
At one end of Harbin is a high cliff; as 
Chinaman after Chinaman died, the “ sani- 
tary’ squad would carry the body to 
the edge and throw it over this cliff. Day 
by day this gruesome heap steadily in- 
creased in size, until finally more than 
5,000 bodies were collected. Notwith- 
standing that the thermometer registered 
thirty degrees below zero, these bodies 
were still lively sources of infection, for 
the plague bacillus is a hardy organism 
and survives the intensest cold. 


THE MOST INFECTIOUS DISEASE KNOWN 


The infectivity of the disease, indeed, 
was something for which medical annals 
have no parallel. Among the Chinese 
doctors the mortality was high. One or 
two European physicians, who happened 
to be on the scene, immediately sacrificed 
their lives in their futile attempts to stem 
the plague. Dr. Mesny, a well known 
French physician, was called to the bed- 
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side of a dying coolie in Harbin. Dr. 
Mesny leaned over and placed his ear 
against the sick man’s chest, with his face 
toward the invalid. The coolie coughed 
—and in a day or two Dr. Mesny was 
dead. In Hulanfu lived two Roman 
Catholic missionary priests. The plague 
broke out among their flock of Chinese 
converts, but the missionaries still kept on. 
One of the priests fell ill, and his associate 
nursed him. When the sick man died 
Pére Delphal bent over and kissed his 
lips— the men had been the closest 
friends from boyhood. Pére Delphal paid 
for this act of devotion with his death; 
and only a few coolies were left to care 
for the church. In another Roman 
Catholic parish 243 parishioners of a 
congregation of 300 died in a month. 


“BRING OUT YOUR DEAD!” 


When the American scientists entered 
the city, the plague was at its height. The 
inns, schools, theatres, and dens of various 
kinds were reeking with the disease. Men 
were found dying in the streets; the rick- 
shaw coolies, evidently because of their 
close contact with the railroad stations, 
were especially marked out for infection. 
The people were dumping their dead in 
the fields, attempting to conceal them in 
their homes, and, in some cases, burying 
them in the snowdrifts. The dead carts 
were constantly passing in the streets; 
as in the plague of London the cry was 
heard again: “Bring out your dead!” 
More frequently, however, the coolie 
drivers — among whom the mortality was 
heavy —had to enter the hovels and 
search. In a few minutes they would 
come out with their ghastly prey; they 
carried long hooks, and with these they 
gingerly lifted the bodies into the carts 
in the same way that a stevedore handles 
bales of cotton. 

Dr. Strong came primarily to make 
scientific studies, and certainly no scientist 
ever facedhis task under greater difficulties. 
A temperature of thirty degrees below 
zero is hardly stimulating to laboratory 
work. As he had been hastily summoned 
from Manila, he had had no time to pack 
a complete experimental outfit. The city 


contained the most inadequate hospital facil- 





ities and there seemed, at that time, little 
hope of codperation from the local Chinese, 
Very little was known by scientific men of 
the disease as there had been no plague 
of this magnitude in modern times; its 
method of infection and the safest way of 
taking precautions against it had not been 
studied; the Americans, therefore, in 
attacking it face to face, ran the greatest 
personal danger. Above all they aspired 
to perform autopsies — something which 
had never been done in China and which 
was most repulsive to Chinese religious 
scruples. The missionaries whom they con- 
sulted at once warned them to drop this 
idea; if the doctors tried it, they were 
assured they would certainly be mobbed. 

Dr. Strong, however, presented himself 
before the viceroy, Hsi Liang — a typical, 
wily, silken-bearded Chinese official of 
the old school. The interview proceeded 
smoothly until the American reached the 
real point — his request for official per- 
mission to examine the dead. The China- 
man did not flatly refuse, but he raised 
objections. He never once suggested that 
the Chinese would not submit to this sort 
of thing; the dangers of infection to the 
doctors themselves would be too great; he 
could not permit them to run such risk. 

But Dr. Strong left the viceroy’s pres- 
ence with the impression that he had at 
least tacitly assented to this revolutionary 
procedure. Next day the fat little Chinese 
interpreter appeared in a state of high 
perturbation. He insisted that no per- 
mission for autopsies had been granted. 
The viceroy, in answer to this request, had 
used a peculiar untranslatable Chinese 
word which meant neither “no” nor 
“yes,” but was decidedly non-committal 
in its significance. Dr. Strong, however, 
decided that he would take his chances 
on this word meaning “yes’’. 


A HOSPITAL IN AN ANCIENT TEMPLE 


The Americans fixed up their improvised 
laboratory in the ancient temple of Shan- 
hsi, on the outskirts of Mukden. About 
it several barracks were erected, the ground 
having been first softened with hot water 
in order to make excavations. This 
arrangement, however, could hardly be 
called a hospital — it was little more than 
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THE ROUTE OF SUDDEN 
SHOWING HOW THE PLAGUE INFECTION SPREAD ALONG THE LINES OF TRAVEL BY RAILROADS. 


DEATH 
THE BLACK 


DOTS REPRESENT VILLAGES AND THE NUMERALS INDICATE THE NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM PNEUMONIC PLAGUE 


a death house. Patients were not sent 
there really for treatment — a disease in 
Which there are no recoveries hardly holds 
forth hopes of this kind — but merely for 
isolation. The heaps of coffins that stood 
near the entrance emphasized its real 
Purpose. Patients were brought in from 
carts by the hook method and deposited 


upon bunks, one usually lying close to 
another. They lay in their everyday 
clothes, just as they had been found; 
such nurses and attendants as were pressed 
into service were in a condition of abject 
terror and seldom approached the sick 
people. In other so-called hospitals, if 
not in Dr. Strong’s, a favorite method of 





“nursing” a sick man was to stand at a 
safe distance and examine him through 
opera glasses. The rooms were poorly 
lighted and so cold that even the sick 
people would occasionally stumble out of 
bed and put an additional stick of wood 
upon the fire. Yet amid these surround- 
ings Dr. Strong and Dr. Teague estab- 
lished the first laboratory for the study of 
pneumonic plague.- They ignored all 
warnings and performed twenty-seven 
autopsies. The attending coolies would 
glance disapprovingly through the cran- 
nies as the proceedings were going on, but 
made no attempt to prevent them. The 
doctors’ hands, as they worked over these 
plague-infected corpses, werenumb with the 
\cold, and the water froze in the pails. There 
was something almost ghoulish in the 
learned scientists’ appearance; they looked 
for all the world like two Ku Klux Klans- 
men in Reconstruction days. They wore 
long robes of sterilized white cotton; their 
hands were encased in rubber gloves; 
masks, made of surgical gauze, covered 
the mouth and nose; huge goggles pro- 
tected the eyes from conjunctival infection. 


DISCOVERING THE METHOD OF INFECTION 


The wondering Chinamen, as_ they 
watched the antics of these strange appari- 
tions moving like ghosts among the dying 
and the dead in the dimly lighted cham- 
bers, must have had serious doubts as to 
their sanity. For the Americans were 
doing the queerest possible things. They 
examined rats by the thousands — not 
far from 30,000 were trapped in Mukden 
for inspection. Dr. Strong would ap- 
proach a patient and hold a small mirror 
for him to breathe upon —trying dif- 
ferent distances from the mouth at dif- 
ferent times. Again he would request the 
coolie to cough upon this mirror — which 
the dying man would usually obligingly do. 
He would then be observed shaving the 
belly of a guinea pig and scarifying it — 
evidently to make skin abrasions. A few 
minutes later he would hold this guinea 
pig’s abdomen before the lips of the sick 
man. The patient was breathing so 


stertorously that the animal’s hair could 
be seen waving back and forth. First 
simply breathing upon the guinea pig 
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apparently satisfied Dr. Strong; then, at 
his request, and muttering in his delirium, 
the plague-stricken man would cough upon 
it. These performances, meaningless as 
they may have seemed to the watching 
coolies, yielded the greatest secret of the 
disease — its method of communication. 
Themirrors upon which the patients simply 
breathed showed practically no traces of 
plague bacilli. The mirrors upon which 
they coughed contained what were essen- 
tially pure cultures. The guinea pigs upon 
whose scarified abdomens the men_ had 
simply breathed escaped infection. The 
animals whose bellies had been coughed 
against died in a few days of plague. The 
moral was plain: in pneumonic plague a 
sick man is dangerous only when he 
coughs. This shows why the French Dr, 
Mesny paid with his life for his temerity 
in listening at the chest of a coughing 
patient, and why the French _ priest 
succumbed after kissing his dead friend 
on the lips. The lungs and the air pass- 
ages of plague victims are a swarming 
mass of plague germs. In_ breathing, 
even in stertorous breathing, these are 
not expelled. A cough, however, pre- 
cipitates a shower of mist, usually mi- 
croscopic droplets, to which the bacilli 
are attached. As Dr. Strong showed, 
there is only one way in which the pnev- 
monic plague can be communicated from 
one man to another and this is the way. 
In future epidemics this fact will be of the 
utmost practical importance. 


TWO DISEASES FROM ONE GERM 


The infected guinea pigs disclosed an- 
other significant fact. They were infec- 
ted, through abrased abdomens, from men 
sick with pneumonic plague. These ani- 
mals, however, did not contract pneu- 
monic plague; their ailment was bubonic 
and of this they had all the familiar symp- 
toms, even including the typical buboes. 
The meaning of this phenomenon was ap- 
parent: the same bacillus caused both 
diseases. When the germ is inoculated 
into the blood — as it is in human beings 
by rat fleas — bubonic plague results; 
when it is breathed into the lungs, the 
even more terrible pneumonic infection 
follows. Dr. Strong afterward proved 
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this experimentally; he could inject the 
bacilli into the blood of animals and get 
bubonic plague, and then, by spraying the 
same strain into the throat, obtain the 
pneumonic disease. Probably the tarba- 
gans that started this epidemic were 
afflicted with plague in the bubonic form. 
In skinning the animals, the hunters’ 
hands became covered with © bacilli; 
then merely wiping their lips with their 
fingers would start the germs on the way 
to the respiratory tract. 

All this showed why the disease was so 
fearful and so uniformly fatal. Dr. Strong 
declares that no disease is known in which 
such innumerable myriads of germs exist. 
Once the bacillus gets into the lungs it 
multiplies with a frightful rapidity; the 
breathing spaces are soon packed solid 
with pure cultures. The more common 
bubonic plague does not make such rapid 
headway. In this disease the micro- 
organism enters by way of the lymphatic 
glands, but these glands really serve as 
filters, only a small minority of the inva- 
ders ever getting intothe system. But the 
lungs have no such fortifications. The 
germ immediately gains access to that 
part of the body which is most favorable 
to its rapid growth. Moreover, in bubonic 
plague the germ does not go directly 
from man to man but spends a certain 
intervening period in the body of a flea. 
This temporary sojourn often tends to 
attenuate its virulence; therefore, many 
bubonic patients survive. But the pneu- 
monic bacillus literally jumps from one 
human lung to another, with no_inter- 
mediate vacation; and consequently death 
always results. 


A MEDICAL AWAKENING OF THE CHINESE 


The plague in Mukden ultimately de- 
monstrated the inherent intelligence of the 
Chinese population, even of the lowest 
classes. Hostile as they showed them- 
selves at first to Western methods, they 
rapidly cast aside their prejudices and 
did splendid work in stamping out the 
epidemic. The total deaths in Man- 
churia numbered 50,000 in a few weeks; 
had it not been for the quarantine method 
adopted, almost certainly the experience 
of the fourteenth century would have 


“BLACK DEATH” 


IN MANCHURIA 


been repeated and Europe would have 
been invaded. The Chinese Wall was 
made to serve a purpose never intended 
by its builders — it demonstrated a new 
usefulness in keeping out invading mi- 
crobes. It contains so few gateways that 
only a few hundred soldiers were needed 
for a perfect quarantine. Mukden was 
divided into eight districts, every district 
having a central office and a sanitary 
squad. Every resident was given a badge 
to wear, the color showing the district to 
which he belonged and in which he was 
expected to stay. All places in which 
people congregated — theatres, fairs, 
churches, schools —were closed. All 
workers in factories were compelled to 
spend all their time in segregated areas in 
the neighborhood. Sanitary inspectors 
made daily visits to all homes and inns; 
wherever a case of plague was found the 
building was immediately placed under 
quarantine. All the “contacts’’ — people 
who had been exposed to the infection — 
were isolated. They were compelled to 
wear the same masks and goggles that 
Dr. Strong found so useful, and were 
herded together, usually in freight cars, 
which the inspectors visited every morn- 
ing, removing the dead bodies with 
hooks. A ‘“‘campaign’’ of education proved 
extremely successful. On every corner 
Chinese orators — “lecturers”? who had 
been hastily instructed in Western methods 
of hygiene — spoke to attentive crowds; 
pamphlets and bulletins in Chinese were 
distributed, telling the people how to 
protect themselves. The distrivutors of 
these documents went along ringing bells 
to attract attention; they gave the papers 
to those who could read and explain their 
contents to the illiterate. Even a daily 
“plague newspaper” containing all kinds 
of valuable information was issued. 

This awakened people, enlightened by 
their new leaders in these and other ways, 
even put aside their immemorial prejudice 
against the mutilation of the dead. 
The predicted attacks upon Dr. Strong 
and Dr. Teague did not take place. The 
people even consented to cremation, some- 
thing which, though not before unheard of, 
is probably a greater sin in the eyes of the 
orthodox Chinese than an autopsy. There 
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James Bryce, in his recent work on South 


was only one sanitary way of disposing of 
the rapidly accumulating bodies, and that 
was to burn them. Huge pits were blasted 
out of the frozen earth with dynamite, 
and thousands of corpses were reduced to 
ashes. The ascending smoke from the 
many funeral pyres might be regarded 
as symbolizing the end of medical super- 
stition in China. There can never be 
another plague like this because, largely 
owing to the work of these American scien- 
tists, the Chinese now know how to check 
it as soon as it starts. 


THE SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 


Dr. Strong spent the year following this 
experience making laboratory investi- 
gations of the plague in his Manila work- 
shop. He has just returned to America 
to become the head of the new depart- 
ment of tropical diseases at Harvard. The 
increased intercourse between the United 
States and South America in the next few 
years is the influence that has led to the 
establishment of this new school. 

Merchants and steamship companies and 
promoters of international fairs are not the 
only people interested in the opening of 
the Panama Canal. Without the codpera- 
tion of the medical scientists the Canal may 
prove an international curse rather than 
an international blessing. Other things 
than ocean liners and naval vessels may use 
it; without proper protection it may 
become a great sluice gate of disease. It 
connects American ports with many of the 
great South American storehouses of 
wealth; it also places them in immediate 
communication with several of the great- 
est plague spots in the world. Besides 
certain really valuable tropical products, 
the Canal may bring us such undesirable 
things as malaria, yellow fever, bubonic 
plague, smallpox, oroya fever, uta, ver- 
ruga Peruviana, and many other South 
American distempers whose names even 
are unfamiliar to us. The first port of 
call, after passing through the Canal is 
the Ecuadorian city of Guayaquil. Ac- 
cording to trustworthy observers, this is the 
most insanitary city in the world. Mr. 








America, describes it as the pest house of 
the continent. Others who have recently 
visited the place say that only in the worst 
parts of Calcutta and in the Jewish section 
of Cairo can anything be found comparable 
to it. And in a few months after the 
opening of the Panama Canal Guayaquil 
will be rubbing elbows with New York! 
The medical school of Harvard Uni- 
versity has taken the initiative in this 
matter. It will be the business of its 
new school to study experimentally the 
diseases that afflict our Southern neigh- 
bors and to train efficient young men to 
combat them. The richest undeveloped 
territory in the Western world is the tropi- 
cal jungle that extends about one thou- 
sand miles north and south of the equator, 
chiefly in Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, 
and Brazil. These areas are so fertile 
agriculturally that in themselves they 
could furnish the food supply of the world. 
They contain, also, timber and mineral 
resources of incalculable value. At pres- 
ent, however, they are as wild, as untrodden 
by man, as in the days of Pizarro. The 
white man who enters them goes to almost 
certain death. The same pestilences that 
made such terrible assaults upon the 
early Spanish armies still flourish un- 
checked. Making these territories acces- 
sible to settlement and cultivation de- 
pends merely upon the eradication of 
disease. And the work of freeing them 
from disease, as Colonel Gorgas’s work at 
Panama has shown, is merely a question of 
intelligent human effort. Perhaps the 
great task of civilization in the twentieth 
century will be the development of tropi- 
cal countries in both hemispheres. The 
pioneers in this work will not be Indian 
fighters and scouts, not buckskinned 
Daniel Boones and Kit Carsons, but highly 
trained young men, clothed in white 
duck and armed, not with six-shooters, but 
with culture tubes, microscopes, cover 
glasses, guinea pigs, and other laboratory 
impedimenta. It is in training this new 
type of pioneer that Dr. Strong will now 
spend all his time. 
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HOW BUSINESS IS STANDING 
TARIFF REDUCTION 


INTERVIEWS WITH MANUFACTURERS WHICH INDICATE THAT THE REMOVAL OF PRO- 
TECTION IS USHERING IN A NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY IN INDUSTRY 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


HAVE just finished interviewing doz- 
ens of manufacturers to find out what 
effect the new tariff is likely to have 
upon industry. This is a report of 
what I learned. Of course, such a re- 

port cannot be taken as more than an 
indication of the temper of the time, 
but its significance lies in the practical 
unanimity of optimism that was revealed 
in the most important branches of man- 
ufacturing. 

| found that there is no indication 
of even a temporary depression in busi- 
ness. No mills have been forced to close 
on account of it; on the other hand, some 


mills that have been operating on _ half 


time have advanced to full time. There 
seems to be so little likelihood of a slump 
that the coming year, which 95 per cent. 
of the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers pessimistically 
looked forward to as “the worst year in 
the history of American industry,” is now 
expected to be normal. It will not sur- 
prise some manufacturers with whom | 
talked if it proves to be a “‘banner”’ year. 

The situation is not without its amusing 
side. The joke is on the manufacturers, 
and they feel that they can afford to 
laugh at themselves. Men who went 
before Congress and gave warning that 
they would have to close their mills if 
the tariff were reduced have found them- 
selves so busy all summer that they have 
not had time to worry about the new 
schedules. The most unexpected activity, 
in fact, has occurred in the lines for which 
the blackest future was painted. The 
cotton and woolen industries, for example, 
Which had been on half time, were forced 
back to full time by the pressure of busi- 
hess even before their schedules had been 


determined upon. Instead of stopping 
when the new tariff went into effect, some 
of the mills began to work overtime. 

The most striking instance of all 
occurred in the glass industry. The glass 
men had told the Congressional committee 
flatly that a reduction of 50 per cent. in 
the tariff on glass would ruin them. They 
said they could see no way to avoid bank- 
ruptcy except by taking the reduction out 
of the wages of their employees. But as 
summer came on they found themselves 
surprisingly busy. In July the hand 
factories sold 40 per cent. more glass than 
in the preceding July. By September 
there was almost a glass famine, and, just 
as the new tariff went into effect, in the 
early days of October, employees in the 
glass factories began talking about higher 
wages for next year. 

The probability that 1914 would be a 
good year industrially was seen as early 
as last June by some of the more far- 
sighted manufacturers and dealers in 
mill supplies. Some machine manufactur- 
ers even had the business audacity to raise 
their prices. Most of these prices will go 
into effect on the first of January, at the 
beginning of the year about which such 
gloomy predictions were made. 

In most industries, however, prices have 
been cut to discourage foreign competition. 
The prices of woolens were cut from 5 to 
17 per cent. several months before the 
Tariff Act was passed. Worsteds and 
materials of all kinds for both men’s and 


- women’s clothing felt the change earliest, 


and the suits and overcoats that are now 
being worn were sold on the basis of the 
new tariff, although the manufacturers 
have not yet had the advantage of free 
wool. The cut in raw and semi-manu- 
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factured iron and steel made during 
September and October was from one 
dollar to three dollars a ton. This means 
about a 10 per cent. cut from the price. 
Even iron pipe is cheaper; but the price of 
steel rails showed no sign of dropping from 
the established price of $28 a ton. This 
was partly because the railroads have been 
buying more heavily this fall. They are 
preparing for increased business and the 
orders they have placed with railroad 
equipment factories will keep them busy 
for the next nine months. It was neces- 
sary buying for the railroads. Most 
other businesses are in the same predica- 
ment. The market was bare. In the 
phrase of the dry-goods trade, “the shelves 
had been bought clean.” None of the 
jobbers or retailers had surplus stocks 
and they had to buy. The long period 
during which they had been buying only to 
keep their stocks intact came to an end in 
the middle of the summer as soon as it 
became known what the leading tariff 
changes would be. These were discounted 
in advance and business went forward on 
the basis of the new tariff as early as 
August. Buying became heavier as the 
season advanced. 


MANUFACTURERS SAVING THEIR FACES 


The information on which most of these 
statements are based was gathered at first 
hand. An authentic report could not have 
been made otherwise, as manufacturers 
are not talking very much for the press. 
Even those who expressed the strongest 
opinions in private have been chary about 
public assertions. They feel that they 
cannot tell what they know to be the facts 
without losing their faces. For they pre- 
dicted that the new tariff would ruin the 
country, and, now that it has evidently 
opened a new era of prosperity, they hardly 
feel like being the first to proclaim it. 

It is fair to say that these manufacturers 
were not entirely sincere in their protes- 
tations before Congress. Their lamen- 
tations were part of the business game. 
They were merely driving the best pos- 
sible bargain. They were in their normal 
aggressive mood as sellers getting the last 
cent they could for their output. Con- 
gress was in the position of buyer, driving 
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as close a bargain as it could for its client, 
the country. It was all according to 
the rules of business negotiations. 

The manufacturers made as good a deal 
as they could with Congress, and, as soon 
as they saw that the deal was closed, those 
who understood the real significance of the 
hearings stopped objecting. They wasted 
no more time on useless talk. Because of 


appearances they did not change their tone 
at once, but they had little to say after it 
became apparent that business was going 
to continue good and get better. 


A PARADOX IN WOOL 


I had an interview with one man, how- 
ever, who hated to confess his prosperity. 
He is a woolen manufacturer whose mills 
have taken complete possession of an old 
New England town. He was operating on 
half time last spring and was sincere in his 
doubts of the future, but in the early part 
of the summer he took advantage of the 
demand for certain cloths used in a type of 
women’s coats that became very popular 
this fall, and long before the Tariff Act 
became a reality his mills were working 
day and night. 

When I went to see him in his New York 
office half a dozen cloak and suit manu- 
facturers were waiting to get his attention 
while he dictated telegrams to his mill 
managers. The whole establishment had 
an air of bustle and prosperity. But as 
soon as | told him I wished to know kow 
the tariff had affected him, his expression 
changed and he began to rail bitterly at it. 
But, even while he talked, his mind was 
obviously on the pressing business of the 
day. In the middle of his complaint he 
broke off and, turning to his stenographer, 
said, “ Better wire Jackson to rush through 
those chinchillas. They will be big sellers 
this fall.” 

] suggested then that he did not appear 
to be suffering any personal inconvenience 
from the new tariff. ‘No,’ he admitted, 
“my mills can live because they can 
change to meet the demand of the minute. 
But,” he continued, shaking his head, 
“you ought to see the manufacturers of 
staples. They are feeling it. | cannot 
see how they are going to pull through.” 

As I left his office | bought an evening 
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paper in which Mr. William M.Wood, presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Company, 
the largest manufacturer of staple woolens, 
was quoted in direct contradiction to him. 
Mr. Wood said that staple goods would 
not be seriously affected by the tariff, but 
that the manufacturers of specialties and 
novelties would undoubtedly have a hard 
time of it. 

In reality the woolen industry is as 
active as ever. The ghost of Schedule K 
has been laid. With a tariff reduction of 
from nearly 90 per cent. to about 30 per 
cent. the highest price reduction they have 
so far been compelled to make is 17 per 
cent. Some reduced their prices much 
less, and it was conceded this fall that it 
would not be necessary to reduce much 
farther in the immediate future, as the 
English manufacturers cannot afford to 
meet those prices. This is an open avowal 
that at least 40 per cent. of the old tariff 
was unnecessary even at former prices. 


SOME SURPRISES IN COTTON 


The manufacturers of cotton goods have 
not had to make even the concessions that 
the wool men have made. They prepared 
early to forestall the English manufac- 
turers and found that, even with no tariff, 
a large percentage of them would be unable 
to compete in the American market. 
The cotton manufacturers of New Bedford 
made careful comparisons in prices and 
grades and found, apparently to their sur- 
prise, that many grades of cotton goods 
are being made in this country more 
cheaply than in England. This applies in 
particular to the more expensive fabrics 
in which labor is the chief cost. To learn 
this must have been a shock to the cotton 
manufacturers, as the difference in labor 
cost was their principal argument in 
standing out for a higher tariff. 

With the fact publicly known that the 
English mills cannot produce many grades 
of cotton goods as cheaply as the American 
mills, the pay-roll argument has lost 
weight, and with it the talk about Ameri- 
can wages and the American standard of 
living. Of recent years it has not had 
much point, anyhow, so far as the textile 
industries are concerned, as the standard 
of living has declined noticeably among 


the operatives of the most highly protected 
textile industries. 

Many manufacturers are still inclined 
to believe that the “tariff tinkering” of 
Congress was a hit-or-miss affair, but 
those who have felt the actual effect of it 
are beginning to appreciate the principles 
upon which the reductions were made. It 
is simply this: Wherever foreign competi- 
tion under the new tariff will force down 
the price of a manufactured article it is 
made up to the manufacturer by giving 
him his raw material at a lower price. 
This has eased his burden until, in most 
cases, it is no burden at all. If the woolen 
manufacturers, for example, do not have 
to reduce prices more than they now 
contemplate, free wool will entirely com- 
pensate them for the difference in price. 

Leather manufacturers have not only 
the advantage of free hides, but they will 
also be aided by some of the chemical 
reductions. One leather manufacturer 
confessed that he had gone before Congress 
in an attempt to maintain a high protec- 
tive tariff on manufactured leather articles, 
although he knew the contemplated reduc- 
tion would be compensated by the change 
in chemical schedules alone. He con- 
sidered it rather a shrewd trick. When the 
absurdity of his position was pointed out 
to him in the committee room he took his 
defeat very composedly. 


NEWARK AS A TYPE 


It would be possible to go through the 
new tariff law, schedule by schedule, and 
show how every industry is faring. But 
there is a short cut that is much more 
illuminating. The whole tariff situation is 
expressed in the city of Newark, N. J. 
It has two hundred and fifty lines of manu- 
facturing and has been affected by practi- 
cally every change in schedule. If any 
line of manufacturing feels a change, 
Newark feels it. This makes of Newark 
a good index for industrial conditions. 

In a brief survey made of Newark a 
week after the tariff bill was signed | found 
practically all its two thousand manu- 
facturing establishments running full 
time. Some of the manufacturers com- 
plained of individual schedules, but the 
complaints were not sufficiently serious, 
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except in isolated cases, to make it probable 
that American manufacturers would be 
driven out of the field. In some lines, 
such as cutlery, there seemed to be real 
grounds for believing that the cheaper 
grades could be imported and sold at lower 
prices than they could be manufactured in 
this country. But where this condition 
was anticipated manufacturers were pre- 
paring to fill out their regular lines with 
foreign importations and take the profit 
themselves. No decrease in the factory 
output was contemplated. Instead of 
devoting the capital and space to cheaper 
grades at a small profit, manufacturers 
were more than willing to take advantage 
of the cheap English goods and devote 
themselves to the better classes of goods 
with bigger profits. In Newark, then, the 
immediate effect of the lower tariff would 
appear to be an increased profit. 


THE CONSUMERS’ BENEFIT 


The saving to the ultimate consumer 
that has been brought about by the tariff 
will fall chiefly on a few general lines of 


manufacture. So far as they are con- 
cerned, moreover, it is merely causing 
smaller profits without curtailing the 
domestic output. In cottons and woolens 
practically all the standard types of 
goods are being manufactured to be sold 
at a lower price, and this will mean a 
large aggregate saving and a considerable 
reduction in the cost of living. By next 
year shoes will be cheaper on account of 
the reduction in the price of leather. 
Food prices will go down more slowly. 

Outside considerations will prevent both 
food and clothing from reacting quickly 
to the tariff. For example, a standard 
type of worsteds for women’s wear for- 
merly selling at fifty cents a yard is still at 
the same price, although the manufacturer 
has reduced his price from thirty-five to 
thirty cents a yard. The jobber and 
retailer have “absorbed” the extra five 
cents. They cannot maintain this price 
long. Competition will gradually bring 
the price down to forty-five cents. 

Free beef will also affect the market 
gradually. The powerful organizations 
that obtained control of the meat market 
under the high protective tariff will not 


lose control at once. Sugar will probably 
drop after May 1, 1916, when it goes on 
the free list. A difference of nearly two 
cents a pound is predicted, meaning a 
saving for the national market basket of 
$130,000,000 a year. The natural tariff 
wall of freight rates protecting the beet- 
sugar manufacturers of the Rocky Moun- 
tain and inland states will remain as it 
is, however, and the beet-sugar industry, 
which has grown from an annual produc- 
tion of ten thousand to seven hundred 
thousand tons in ten years, will prob- 
ably be able to live under the lower tariff. 

The iron and steel industries have 
reacted most quickly to the new tariff. 
The cut of 10 per cent. in the price of raw 
and semi-manufactured material will af- 
fect all the iron and steel trades and give 
them an opportunity to expand their busi- 
ness at lower prices. The cut in the price 
of steel, in fact, is so far reaching and will 
spur on so many industries that it is 
impossible to picture the full extent of 
the change. If we confine our attention 
to just one class of purchaser of iron and 
steel, the railroads, we can get some idea 
of what the cut in price will mean. 


ENORMOUS SAVINGS TO RAILROADS 


The annual expense of the railroads on 
equipment and material for repairs is 
about 900 million dollars. Of this more 
than 200 million dollars goes for equip- 
ment, and the saving in the price of equip- 
ment under the new tariff will be, accord- 
ing to the purchasing agents of two of the 
best-run railroads, about 5 per cent., or 
10 million dollars. In any one steel car 
the difference in price, represented by the 
cheaper price of steel, will be about four 
hundred dollars. On an order of one 
hundred cars this will mean forty thou- 
sand dollars. One of the direct effects of 
the reduction in the price of steel, then, will 
be the increased number of steel cars in use 
and greater safety in travel. 

The largest saving for the railroads, 
however, will be in the purchase of steel 
and iron for repairs and use in their own 
shops. It will amount to 40 million 
dollars a year. Add this to the 10 mil- 
lions saved in equipment and the railroads 
will have a fund of 50 million dollars with 
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which they may do many things. They 
may increase their trackage, double-track 
their roads, provide new equipment, or 
install signal systems on all their lines. 
The manufacturers who supply railroads 
will feel no loss on this account. The 50 
million dollars will not come out of their 
profits. The million and a half men in their 
employ will suffer no reduction in wages 
The manufacturers will merely be the 
vehicles of lower prices. They will buy 
more cheaply and sell more cheaply. 
They belong to the largest division of 
American manufacturers, concerns that 
do an annual business of from one hun- 
dred thousand to a million dollars a year, 
and their position is indicative of the situa- 
tion of most prosperous manufacturers 
in competitive business. The tariff will 
scarcely touch them. Newark, for ex- 
ample, is made up of manufacturers of 
this type. They will all be benefited by 
cheaper material and on that account may 
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be forced by competitive conditions to 
lower their prices; but European competi- 
tion will not affect most of them. In the 
first place their output is protected in most 
cases by patents. They need only watch 
competitors with similar patents. This 
applies, for example, to the factories 
that deal with the railroads. 

Almost a third of the manufacturing in 
this country is done by concerns which fall 
into this general class — the class that 
produces between a hundred thousand and 
a million dollars’ worth of products a 
year — and considerably less is done by 
much smaller establishments with a maxi- 
mum output of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. There are about two hundred 
thousand concerns of this kind, and as their 
business is local and affected by local con- 
ditions they will feel the tariff only in the 
lower price of raw materials. This, how- 
ever, will enable them to sell more cheaply 
and the public will profit. 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


THE “TRENTON IDEA,” A NEW FORCE IN TOWN DEVELOPEMENT 


BY 


WILLIAM H. HAMBY 


BOUT the middle of the after- 

noon one day last summer I 

was riding over an excellent 

road in northern Missouri. 

The driver stopped at a farm- 

house to water his machine, and | got out 

to get a drink. As I went to the house 

to ask for it, I noticed three children on 

the porch dressed in their Sunday clothes; 

and the farmer was hitching his horses to 
a double seated spring wagon. 

I approached the farmer and as we 
stood passing the time of day and ex- 
changing weather his wife came out with 
a large basket covered with a cloth which 
suggested fried chicken and ham and 
pies. Directly she brought another bas- 
ket and said: 

“John, you’ll have to carry the box out. 
It’s too heavy for me.” 


I glanced at the box on the porch and 
saw that it also hinted at a load of good 
things to eat. 

Some birthday party or family re- 
union, | thought, and continued to talk to 
the farmer, as I saw the family was not 
quite ready. 

“How far is it from here to Trenton?” 
I asked. 

“Six miles and a half from that corner,” 
he answered. 

“What sort of town is Trenton?” 

“The best town in northern Missouri.” 
The reply came so promptly and emphat- 
ically, | almost gasped. That sounded odd 
from a farmer. 

“We're just getting ready to go into 
Trenton now,” continued the farmer.’ 
“We are going to entertain the St. Joseph 
Commercial Club this evening at dinner.” 
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I did gasp then. The farmer saw my 
astonishment. 

“It’s the Trenton Commercial Club, 
you know,” he explained. “Two hundred 
members of the St. Joseph Commercial 
Club are out on a trade extension trip. 
They stop at Trenton this afternoon and 
we reckoned it would be a right good 
idea to have ’em to dinner.” 

I was as much puzzled as ever. | 
could understand why the Trenton Com- 
mercial Club might want to entertain 
visitors, but that “we” bothered me. 

“Why — you are not—are you in 
business in town?” | ventured. 


“No, siree,’ he answered. “I’m a 
farmer.” 
“Well— ” again I hesitated. “Well 


—you don’t belong to the Commercial 
Club?” 

“You bet you.” His wife reappeared 
and he turned to call “All ready” to the 
children. 

“Yes,”’ he said, as he took the lines, 
“about two hundred and fifty of us farm- 
ers belong to the Commercial Club — 
more than the town men.” 

I returned to the car, and as we whirled 
over an as finely kept dirt road as | had 
seen for several hundred miles I kept 
wondering. The more | thought about 
it, the more marvelous it seemed. Two 
hundred and fifty farmers talking about 
“our” commercial club and going into 
town in spring wagons and carriages and 
automobiles with loads of ham and 
chickens and pies and cakes to help enter- 
tain the club’s visitors. 

How did it ever happen? I knew dimly 
that in a general way some progress had 
been made in bringing town and rural 
districts closer together. I knew there 
had been much talk of codperation, and 
a better understanding. | had seen signs 
of a break in the wall of partition between 
town and country. But this was the 
first place where I had found the wall en- 
tirely razed. 

That afternoon I reached Trenton. It 
is the county seat of Grundy County, 
about one hundred miles northeast of 
‘Kansas City, in the heart of a rich agri- 
cultural section. There | met the mayor 


and the officers of the Commercial Club, 
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scores of farmers and business men. 
When the fifty automobile loads of busi- 
ness men from St. Joseph came whizzing 
in, | went with the crowd out to the Coun- 
try Club where the picnic dinner was 
spread. And, by the way, that Country 
Club, the outgrowth of this Trenton Idea, 
is what its name implies. It is not merely 
a place in the country where the old 
town aristocrats go to smoke and eat and 
play golf, and the young blades go to eat, 
drink, and dance. It is a social recrea- 
tion ground for both town and country, 
and a favorite meeting place for the two. 
The building is set in a park, and it is here 
that picnics and banquets which bring 
town and country into that closer fellow- 
ship of play are held. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY FRATERNIZING 


In that happy, hearty, hungry crowd 
you could not tell farmer from business 
man; the fellow who wanted to sell and 
the one who might buy were no longer 
glaring at each other and feeling for the 
knife up their sleeves. I think all the 
several hundred farmers, the _ several 
hundred Trenton business men, and the 
two hundred wholesalers from St. Joseph 
shook hands with one another that eve- 
ning. I never saw a finer spirit of fellow- 
ship — and this included the wives and 
daughters as well as the men. Every- 
body got acquainted, and liked it. And 
that, I learned, is the official motto of the 
Trenton Commercial Club: 

“Get acquainted with your neighbor. 
You might like him.” 

That day and later, from one and an- 
other I gathered the story of how this 
spirit of fellowship and codperation came 
about. 

“It was not a spontaneous movement,” 
said Mr. T. N. Witten, president of the 
Commercial Club, “but the outgrowth of 
years of work with the surrounding 
country. I think it began ten or twelve 
years ago when we business men began 
to take an interest in better farming, 
better farm homes, and better roads.” 

For many years Trenton, like other 
towns, had a commercial club of the 
usual sort. And the usual sort once a 
year raises two hundred dollars for a 
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Fourth of July celebration, and spends the 
rest of the twelve months discussing 
“Why we don’t pull together,” and cor- 
responding with factory promoters who 
are willing to locate some obscure plant in 
the town for a bonus of ten thousand dol- 
lars. More than one town in its zeal to 
get a factory has discovered that a bonus 
of a thousand dollars a head to a plant 
that employs ten people and lasts only 
till the bonus is gone is a very expensive 
investment. 

But about two years ago the Trenton 
Commercial Club got dissatisfied with 
itself. One of the sayings of President 
Witten, who is quite a philospher, is: 
“Get disgruntled with yourself and grow.” 
Despite the sporadic efforts for ten 
years to break down the wall of prej- 
udice between country and town, it still 
existed. Despite ten years’ efforts to 
improve Trenton, there was an appalling 
amount yet to be done. 


GETTING THE FARMERS INTERESTED 


Mr. 
M. V. Watson, past president of the Kan- 
sas City Commercial Club, came and gave 
them great help, as did Mr. C. A. Bart- 
lett, of Chicago, and others. The club 
was taking on new life. And one night 
some member got up and asked: 

“Why is it no farmers belong to this 
clubPp Everything we are trying to do is 
as much benefit to the country around 
as to us. You can’t help anybody much 
unless he is willing to be helped. 
We’ve got to get together and under- 
stand each other—and then work to- 
gether.” 

The idea appealed to the club. The 
president appointed two captains. The 
captains divided the club, and they 
started out in a contest for new members. 
They went directly to the farmers. 

At the end of the contest the losing side 
gave a banquet — the biggest banquet 
ever held in the county. Four hundred 
and fifty plates were served. Governor 
Hadley was the chief speaker. 

The enthusiasm of this social gathering 
was contagious. The hundred and fifty 
farmers who had joined interested their 
neighbors. And to-day the Trenton Com- 


They sent out for expert advice. 
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mercial Club has a paid membership of 
five hundred members, about two hundred 
and sixty of whom are farmers. They 
not only pay their annual dues of five 
dollars, they also attend the meetings and 
take part in all the club’s activities. 

“What has it actually accomplished?” 
I asked Mr. Witten. 

“The big thing, of course,” he replied, 
“is the new bond of understanding and 
sympathy between Trenton and the sur- 
rounding country. ‘You can see for your- 
self the change of spirit. 


MUTUAL BENEFITS OF THE PLAN 


“And we have learned a good deal — 
both the farmers and the town men. For 
one thing, the town end of the club has 
learned that there are more possibilities 
in the surrounding farms than in most 
foreign enterprises. If.we can increase 
the corn yield in our territory five bushels 
to the acre, it will mean more wealth for 
this town than any factory we can hire 
to come. If we can increase the milk 
supply one pint a day to the cow, it will 
put more money in our banks than a new 
railroad through the town. And _ the 
farmers have learned that dollars spent in 
Trenton are like fertilizers on the farm 
— they increase the value of their land. 
As the town grows the country grows.” 

“But material things—things you 
can put your hand on?” | questioned. 

“Oh yes,” he said. Mr. Witten is a 
hard-headed business man, and yet an 
idealist. He insists that the Commer- 
cial Club must not think first, ““ How much 
trade will it bring?’’ The question now 
is, “What will it do for the community?” 

“Yes,” he said, “we've got some actual 
material results. There is the Country 
Club, you know, and our Chautauqua — 
both largely the result of this codperation. 
There were nearly eight thousand people 
at our Chautauqua the last day; and two 
hundred and sixteen automobiles, nearly 
all farmers’. 

“All this summer we have had a num- 
ber of ‘get together meetings,’ as we call 
them. Different country churches 
around over the country have given ice 
cream or chicken pie suppers. We go out 
with from twenty to forty cars of people. 
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In other words, our families have a pro- 
gramme of music and speaking from the 
farmers and business men alike. We 
wound these up with a big picnic at which 
nearly five thousand were in attendance. 

“We got after our school board and in 
conjunction with them hired a post grad- 
uate of our agricultural college to act 
as farm adviser for Grundy County and 
to teach agriculture in our high school. 
He is paid jointly by the school board and 
the Commercial Club, and our efforts and 
his work have been a great success. The 
year before we put him in we had twenty- 
two students taking agriculture; the year 
after we put him in we had sixty-seven. 
These were mostly rural graduates coming 
in from all parts of the county to take ad- 
vantage of our school. After school and 
on Saturdays and during the three months 
of the summer this farm adviser is under 
the direction of the Commercial Club, 
and he is kept busy. He has a motor- 
cycle and visits all parts of the county on 
request, holds meetings at country school 
houses, and encourages everything for 
the betterment of rural conditions and 
development. He is Mr. F. E. Longmire, 
and he is very capable and has been a 
“great help to us. 

“We have more King road drags than 
any other county in the United States, 


HERE is no hired help prob- 
lem at Ravenswood, the 2,200- 
acre farm and __ short-horn 
breeding establishment owned 
by C. E. Leonard & Son, in 
central Missouri. Good tenant houses, a 
community centre, and _all-the-year- 
‘round employment have made _ possible 
the solution of this problem. 

On this estate, which has been in the 
Leonard family for almost a century, the 
question of a sufficient farm force made up 
of efficient and trustworthy workers has 
been studied for a good many years. The 
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and, we believe, more first class dirt roads. 
We are willing to leave that to the Kansas 
City Motor Association that just passed 
through on their six hundred mile trip. 
The merchants of the Commercial Club 
of our city have given away more than 
ten tons of irons for road drags. 

“Many hundreds of dollars have been 
subscribed to buy graders, to cut around 
rock hills, and otherwise to improve the 
roads, until the country road of my boy- 
hood days is almost: unrecognizable. The 
old, rough, rocky hill roads that | traveled 
when a boy have been so improved that | 
can travel twenty miles on them and not 


hit a single rock. 


“We have made many improvements 
in our city. One of the most important 
is to remove all telegraphic and other 
unsightly poles from our main street. 
We have a rest room in connection with 
our public library, and a_ children’s 
room where country women may leave 
their tired children while they do their 
trading. 

“These are only a few of the many 
things that are being done. And, after 
all, the main thing in the ‘Trenton Idea’ 
is the sentiment that it carries with it — 
the sentiment of getting acquainted with 
your neighbor, of being a good neighbor, 
and of exchanging ideas.” 





satisfactory labor conditions that are to- 
day noticeable to every visitor at Ravens- 
wood are the results of an evolution. 
One rule at Ravenswood is that every man 
is to be paid what he earns and must earn 
what he is paid. But in addition to this 
the owners have shown a broad sympathy 
for the employees. The satisfaction of the 
men has been sought. They, in turn, feel 
a pride in the place. Comfortable homes, 


beautiful surroundings, a real rural graded 
school, a neighborhood church, good roads, 
telephones, rural free delivery mail ser- 
vice, and an out-in-the-country community 
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centre — all these are for the men and 
their families to enjoy. 

The tenant houses at Ravenswood differ 
widely from the type found on too many 
farms. They are attractive in appear- 
ance and are conveniently arranged. The 
style of architecture is pleasing and no 
two houses are quite alike. The pro- 
prietors believe that sameness in the homes 
of their employees would have a tendency 
to destroy the individuality of the occu- 
pants. The home idea—the “our 
home” idea—is carefully cultivated. 
Some of the tenant houses are of brick 
and have slate roofs; others are of frame 
with asbestos shingle roofs. All houses 
have cement porches. The cost of these 
buildings varies from $1,050 to $2,200. 

On a five-acre tract of land on the corner 
of the farm adjoining the little hamlet of 
not more than a dozen homes is the rural 
school. The building is a two-story brick 
with a large basement, in one part of 
which is the heating plant. The cost of 
this modern schoolhouse, built last year to 
replace an old-time structure of the box- 


car kind, was $3,800. Of this amount the 
Messrs. Leonard gave $1,000. They also 
donated the land, with the understanding 
that work in agriculture is to be carried 
on and that crop and soil experiments are 


to be conducted from year to year. Fur- 
thermore, Ravenswood farm pays almost 
half of the taxes in the school district. 
Liberal as the Messrs. Leonard have 
apparently been, they frankly say that 
what they have done has not been done 
unselfishly. The right kind of people, 
they reason, will wish their children to 
have school advantages, so the only way 
to keep these people on the place is to see 
that the school is provided. 

Just across the road from the school- 
house is the church where on Sundays the 
tenants on the Leonard farm may go and 
feel welcome as they meet with other far- 
mers and their families. Though the 
oak pews are as fine as one would see in a 
costly city church, there is yet a welcome 
for the hired man and he feels at home. 
Because the need of church advantages is 
recognized, just as is the necessity of edu- 
cational opportunities, Ravenswood gave 
largely to the funds to build this church 
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a number of years ago, and has since liber- 
ally supported it. 

That boys and girls, and especially 
country boys and girls, “absorb environ- 
ment” is a theory in which the proprietors 
of this big country place believe. So, 
because they want their own children to 
have none but safe playmates, because 
they “don’t want to be worried with a 
lot of trouble-making brats running over 
the farm,” they have tried to make the 
environment conducive to a clean and 
healthful childhood. Then they believe 
in neighborhood betterment. Further- 
more, they hold it to be true that the man 
who has worries at home is likely to be less 
efficient in his work — and the standard 
of efficiency is kept up on this farm. 

With the coming of rural free delivery 
service, the post office in the one store in 
the little hamlet at the corner of the farm 
was discontinued,.and soon the store was 
closed. To be without a store has proved 
an inconvenience, but this is to be reme- 
died. Plans have been perfected for a 
store which will be privately owned but 
“underwritten” by Ravenswood. The 
men and their families on the farm will be 
privileged, but not in any sense com- 
pelled, to trade there. 

“We don’t want our men to have to go 
several miles to town to get a little smok- 
ing or chewing tobacco; in fact we don’t 
want them to go too often for anything” 
—in this statement appears one reason 
for the opening of the store. 

Kindness is a consideration in keeping 
help on this farm. For example, Christ- 
mas is observed in old-fashioned style every 
year. Every man, woman, and child is 
invited to “the big house’”’ and everybody 
gets a present off the Christmas tree. 

At Ravenswood every man is treated 
with consideration; no abusive language 
toward the men is allowed. Merit is 
recognized. Hands who work in the 
fields are not required to do the chores 
after a hard day’s work. Men whose 
services prove satisfactory are assured of 
employment throughout the year. And 
every employee is paid promptly. 

The same problem, altered in its details 
by the different conditions, has been solved 
by Mr. Michael F. Tarpey, who owns 
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two square miles of wine grape vineyard in 
Fresno County, California. There the 
vintage is the season of heavy work, when 
many hands are needed that are not 
needed at other times of the year. The 
white labor that is available for this transi- 
tory employment is inadequate and often 
unsatisfactory. Vineyardists formerly de- 
pended on Chinese for this work. Of late 
years Japanese have largely preémpted it. 
These Japanese are very much in demand 
when they are needed, and many vine- 
yardists have had trouble in securing them 
and in holding them through the season. 

Mr. Tarpey made a study of Japanese 
customs and found that one of the fixed 
habits of these people was to take a hot 
bath as often as they could get one. Bath- 
ing facilities of any sort for field hands 
were supplied on scarcely one ranch in a 
hundred in California. But Mr. Tarpey 
believed that a little deference to the 
habits of his men would be worth what it 
cost. Therefore, he had a large shed built, 
and under it erected a great sheet-iron 
tank, about four feet deep and big enough 
to hold a dozen men at atime. A water- 
heating device was installed, and every 
day, at noon and at evening, the delighted 
Japanese splashed about in the hot bath 
that they loved. Mr. Tarpey was able to 
get grape pickers when his neighbors could 
not hire them at any price. 

But Mr. Tarpey carried his idea on to 
the treatment of his permanent white 
laborers. The “bunk-house”’ of the ma- 
jority of Western ranches is a rude, un- 
painted “shack,” thrown together on the 
theory that any covering from the wet is 
enough for “blanket-stiffs’’ who bring 
their own bedding on their backs and who 
have known too often the necessity of 
sleeping in the open or under a friendly 
hay-stack to disdain something even a little 
better. But Mr. Tarpey felt that more 
than this was needed to give the men the 
comfort that would persuade them to give 
their best efforts and their personal 
interest to his work. 

The result was that Mr. Tarpey built 
a neat, two-story frame house with a 
separate room for every man. Instead 
of the straw-lined bunks he supplied 
plain iron beds and mattresses. A bath- 
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room, with the simplest kind of a shower 
attachment but with hot and cold water, 
was installed in the house. And one large 
room downstairs was fitted with writing 
and card tables, some books and maga- 
zines, plenty of light to read by, and a good 
stove. Here the men could spend their 
evenings in cheerful social pleasures in- 
stead of in the dismal, lantern-lit, and cold 
discomfort of a bunk-house. 

That investment, also, has paid well. 
It has enabled Mr. Tarpey to attract and 
hold the sober and self-respecting. and 
industrious men of the white laboring 
population. Men of that sort pay for 
the extra cost of their care by exceptional 
initiative and by unusual devotion. to their 
employer’s interests. 


A TEN-HOUR DAY 


Another farmer who has solved the 
problem of farm labor is Mr. George T.. 
Powell, of Ghent, N. Y. He recounts his 
experience as follows: 

“Thirty years ago, late of an evening, 
while sitting upon the porch of my home, 
I heard the sound of welts and blows that 
were being delivered with a stick upon 
the backs of the cows of a near neighbor. 
The hired man, after a day of toil, by the 
dim light of a lantern was milking several 
cows, and in ill temper over it, when he 
should have been at his home having 
needed rest and relaxation. With every 
blow that was knocking all possible profits 
out of my neighbor’s cows, I was con- 
vincingly impressed that the system of 
farm labor was upon a wrong and unecon- 
omic basis. Though other industries had 
adjusted their labor to shorter hours with 
a gradual increase in wages, farming was 
being conducted on the old line of long 
hours, and so was steadily driving the best 
class of labor from that industry. 

“Soon after this stable incident, the 
men working at my Orchard Farm were 
informed that a change in working hours 
had been decided upon, and that, there- 
after, they would be required to work only 
ten hours a day, but that I should expect 
that all necessary work would be accom- 
plished in the shorter time. The announce- 
ment was a surprise to the men and it gave 
them a new understanding of farm work. 
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CHURCH FACILITIES AS A FARMERS’ INVESTMENT 


IN THEIR EFFORTS TO SOLVE THE LABOR PROBLEM, THE PROPRIETORS OF RAVENSWOOD FARM, IN CENTRAL 
MISSOURI, HELPED BUILD THIS CHURCH AND THEY HAVE GOT THEIR MONEY BACK IN EFFICIENT SERVICE 


They at once put new activity, energy, and “At the time of engaging men for the 
interest into their work. A standard of next year, applicants for work under the 
greater efficiency was established. new system were numerous, and among 
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A FARM LABORER’S COTTAGE AT ‘‘RAVENSWOOD’’ 


ONE OF THE ATTRACTIONS THAT HAVE ENABLED C, E. LEONARD & SON TO HOLD THE BEST TYPE OF STEADY 
WORKINGMEN ON THEIR LAND 
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A GOOD SCHOOL FOR FARM LABORERS’ CHILDREN 


IT HAS HELPED TO MAKE THE FATHERS CONTENTED ON THE LAND AND IT TENDS ALSO TO MAKE THE CHILDREN 
WISH TO STAY ON THE LAND 


them was the man who beat the cows. “There were two special reasons why this 
He was accepted and proved to be an_ farm worker remained in the service of the 
intelligent and faithful worker; and he farm forso many years. A new and mod- 
remained on the farm for twenty-four ern school house had been built upon a 
years. I bought an old school house large lot, with trees planted about the 
that had stood on the farm for more than’ ground, and a big playground provided 


a century, fitted it over, and this man for the children of the district. This gave 
with his wife and nine children moved in. good educational facilities for his large 





PLEASANT QUARTERS FOR THE “‘HIRED MAN” 


THIS HOUSE AND A TEN-HOUR WORKING DAY EXPLAIN MR. GEORGE T. POWELL’S SUCCESS IN KEEPING STEADY 
LABORERS IN HIS EMPLOY TWENTY YEARS AND MORE 
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family of children. The family had 
the luxury of liberal supplies of 
fruit and other products of the 
farm and garden, such as they could 
not possibly obtain in a city. 
Houses were provided for other 
families. Near the farm and 
the school house were churches 
to which the parents went on 
Sunday and the children to 
the Sunday schools. These 
families felt that they were 
a part of the community. 
“With the shorter hours of 
labor, with good schools and 
churches within a short dist- 
tance of the farm, with time and 
opportunity for cultivating a few 
flowers about the home and read- 
ing the agricultural papers and 
books that were supplied by the 
farm and bya well equipped school 
library, these families had no desire 
to give up farm labor and to leave 
their farm homes for homes in the 
city where no such privileges or 
comforts were possible. 


“Some of the best men on the 


A WESTERN 


““ HOBO” 


farm had had experience in the city. 
They knew the exactions of labor 
organizations, the assessments they 
had to meet, higher rents, stuffy, 
poorly lighted, and poorly venti- 

® lated rooms, and unsatisfac- 

} tory food, and after they had 

; been provided with comfort- 
able conditions with us they 

were satisfied to continue 

their work on the farm for 

many years. Some of 

these men have been able 

to save enough from their 

earnings to buy farms. 

Thus they have become 
independent landowners.” 

All three of these experiences point 
to the same conclusion regarding the 
way to insure a steady supply of de- 
pendable farm jabor. In a word, 
farm laborers are like everybody else: 
they wish to work regular hours and 
not too many of them; they wish to 
live under decent conditions of hous- 
ing; they crave relief from drudgery 
in the form of social pleasures, educa- 
tional facilities,and moral inspiration. 


THE SITTING-ROOM OF A NEW TYPE OF BUNK HOUSE 


ON THE RANCH OF MR. M. F. TARPEY, NEAR FRESNO, CAL. WARMTH, LIGHT, HOT BATHS, AND CLEAN BEDS 
FOR HIS MEN HAVE SOLVED HIS LABOR PROBLEM 





MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


AN ELECTRIC-MOTORED CLAM- 
SHELL BUCKET 


and closing of which is done by a 
self-contained electric motor at- 
tached to the upper head of the bucket, 
has several interesting novelties in design. 
The motor, with drum, disk clutch, and 


A CLAM-SHELL bucket, the opening 


automatic stop, are all contained in a 
heavy casing which is practically fool- 
proof, and which protects all the moving 


parts from weather and dust. Hand 
holes are provided at each end for easy 
access to the working parts of the mo- 
tor, and a general overhauling requires 
simply the removal of a few bolts. 
The closing of the bucket is accom- 
plished by a two-part wire rope- 
line or chain, one end of which 
is fastened to the motor casing, 
then passes down over the 
sheave, and thence back to 
the winding drum. 

This type of bucket 
can be used on all 
classes of derricks, 
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cranes, etc., and is 
particularly valuable 
where only one drum 
is available for hoist- 
ing. The fact that 
the hoisting drum is 
used only for raising 
and lowering the 
bucket allows a ma- 


CLAM-SHELL BUCKET 


THAT IS OPENED AND SHUT BY THE ELECTRIC MOTOR 
WHICH IS SUSPENDED WITHIN IT 


chine of small hoisting capacity on a single 
line to use one of these electric motor buck- 
ets of large capacity by reeving the hoisting 
line through two double blocks. The 
electric opening and closing of the bucket 
also allows of a gradual instead of a sud- 
den discharge of the load, which, for that 
matter, may be dropped in a dozen or 
more different places when desired. This 
is. of particular advantage in foundries 
when moulding sand is being placed in 
flasks which would be too small to hold 
the entire contents of the bucket. 


A TRACKLESS TROLLEY LINE 


mountains about eleven 
miles from Los Angeles, made the 
building of an electric railway 
for the entire distance imprac- 
ticable. So the railway ex- 
tends to within a mile anda 

half of this community, 

and the rest of the way 

is traveled byaunique 
trackless trolley sys- 
tem. Trolley wires 
were strung over the 
public highway, and 
cars, taking their 
power from this 
source of supply like 
regular electric cars, 
but using the road 
as automobiles do, 











MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


carry passengers and parcels to the term- 
inal. Double trolley wires are used and 
the cars carry two trolley poles. These 
poles are swiveled, so that the cars can 
turn to either side to pass other vehicles. 

The ascent of the line is 600 feet in the 
mile and a half, and the cars make the trip 
in eight minutes. Power is not required for 
the greater part of 
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wall of the throat instead of from the 
mouth. Actual tests show that the ap- 
paratus transmits speech practically as 
well as the ordinary mouth transmitter. 
The wire connecting the advance rescue 
party with the rear is furnished in 500 
foot coils, one of which is carried in a 
leather case fastened to the helmet man’s 





the return journey, 
as gravity furnishes 
thepropellingforce. 
The cars carry 20 
passengers, and the 
motorman _ serves 
also as conductor. 


“THROAT TRANS- 
MITTER” TELE- 
PHONE 


HE oxygen 
helmet worn 
by the mem- 


bers of mine-rescue 
corps must neces- 
sarily cover the 
mouth, and so 
makes the use of 
the ordinary tele- 
phone transmitter 
impossible. So a 
special portable 
telephone equip- 
ment provided with 
a “throat trans- 
mitter” has been 
developed for res- 
cue work in mines, 
tunnels, and other 
places in which at- 





mospheric __condi- 
tions are danger- 
ous. This appar- 
atus has now been adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

A light pigskin head-harness is used to 
hold the receiver and transmitter firmly in 
position and in such manner as not to inter- 
fere with any type of oxygen apparatus 
now on the market. The throat trans- 
mitter is very light and compact, and is 
provided with a soft rubber cup which 
fits closely against the neck. The speech 
of the user is thus taken through the thin 


TROLLEY CARS THAT RUN ON A DIRT ROAD 
UP A STEEP GRADE TO LAUREL CANON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


belt. This wire pays out as he advances. 
As these coils weigh only 23 pounds apiece, 
several of them can be carried along by 
the rescue party and as soon as one is run 
out another can be connected by means 
of plugs and jacks, thus allowing the party 
to proceed another 500 feet, and so on. 
The coils are wound in such manner that 
there is no danger of the wire becoming 
tangled, as it pays out under a pull of 
from four to five pounds. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH RESCUE WORKERS UNDERGROUND 


WHO WEAR THROAT-TRANSMITTER TELEPHONES AND DRAG AFTER THEM 


THE CONNECTING WIRE THAT PAYS 


OFF THE REEL IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT AND LIGHT EMERGENCY REELS OF 500 FEET OF WIRE 


The battery and apparatus box, which 
are a necessary pari of the equipment, are 
placed at the point at which the person 
who is directing the rescue work from 
the rear and above ground is staticned. 
Telephone connection with the rear is of 


the greatest value to 
the men advancing 
into a_ gas-filled 
mine. In the past 
many losses of life 
have occurred to 
members of rescue 
parties which could 
have been prevented 
had there been some 
means of communi- 
cating with the rear, 
advising the need of 
aid. Also, the con- 
stant communica- 
tion with another 
human being on the 
outside encourages 
the rescuer working 
far underground and 
prevents the sudden 








TALKING THROUGH HIS NECK 


A THROAT-TRANSMITTER TELEPHONE (THE BLACK 
OBJECT AT THE LOWER CENTRE OF THE cuT) 


overpowering fear that any one is likely 
to be more or less subject to in time of 
great danger, particularly when at dan- 
gerous work in darkness and alone. 


MAIL CONVEYORS PROPELLED BY 


MAGNETIC PULL 


TRACKWAY 
1,000 feet 
long, com- 

plete with switches, 
signals, grades and 
curves, stopping de- 
vices, etc., and with 
a power house pro- 
viding alternating 
current for its opera- 
tion, has been 
erected near Pater- 
son, N.J., to demon- 
strate a new and in- 
teresting method of 
carpropulsion. Steel 
cars, weighing 1,100 
pounds and having a 


’ carrying capacity of 





1,000 pounds, are 
propelled by mag- 
netic push or pull at 
a non-varying speed, 
with full power on, 
of 30 miles an hour 
around the track- 
way, which has 
curves of a 40 per 
cent. radius, and a 
grade at one point 
of 20 per cent. 
Although the sys- 
tem is adaptable for 
several purposes, 
such, for example, as 
a passenger- and 
freight-carrying rail- 
road up the side of a 
mountain, it is here 
constructed to show 
its utilization for the 
transportation of 
mail, express, and 


small freight from point to point ina city, 
or from city to city — and particularly for 
the transportation of mail. 





A TRAIN WITHOUT A CREW 
LOOKING DOWN THE SUPPORTING ARCHES OF A PRO- 
POSED UNDERGROUND RAILROAD SYSTEM TO CARRY THE 
MAILS CHEAPLY. THE FLAT BAND BETWEEN THE 
RAILS CARRIES THE CURRENT WHICH, BY MAGNETIC 
ATTRACTION UPON A SIMILAR DEVICE ON THE CARS, 
DRAWS THE CARS ALONG 


tem. 
So designed, 
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it operates in a tube 
36 inches in diam- 
eter, all but a short 
section of which, 
however, has been 
left open so that the 
action of the cars 
may be viewed. 
The cars have four 
wheels and run on 
light rails, but there 
is no wheel traction, 
as they are swept 
along by the pro- 
gressive magnetic 
field produced by the 
reaction between a 
flat motor member 
attached to the bot- 
tom of the cars and 
an elongated motor 
member affixed to 
the track between 
the rails and run- 


ning, of course, the entire length of the sys- 
In other words, the two parts of an 


alternating current induction motor that 








CLIMBING A GRADE AT 30 MILES AN HOUR 


WITH DAYLIGHT SHOWING BETWEEN THE MOTIVE APPARATUS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE CAR AND ITS SOURCE OF 


POWER BETWEEN THE TRACKS 





THE WORLD’S WORK 
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A TRACTOR THAT TURNS IN ITS TRACKS 
IT USES GASOLENE FOR FUEL AND CAN BE STEERED EITHER BY HAND OR BY ENGINE POWER 


correspond to the rotor and stator have 
been flattened out, the rotor being stretched 
along the length of the system between the 
rails, and the part corresponding to the 
stator of such a motor being attached 
to the bottom of every car. Current is 
fed to the cars through two overhead 
rails. There is an air gap of about one 
fourth of an inch between the motor 
member stretched between the tracks and 
the motor member attached to the under- 
side of each car, and the magnetic field pro- 
duced in this space propels the cars at a 
synchronous speed so that collisions are 
impossible. That is, every car on the 
system runs at exactly the same speed, 
which is 30 miles an hour with full 
power, regardless of whether they are 
empty or carrying a 1,000-pound load. 
Sufficient electric power being provided, 
the cars run up the 20 per cent. grade at 
exactly the same speed that is maintained 
on a level. In going down-grade the cars 
are likewise kept at practically a syn- 
chrenous speed, as the power is regenera- 
ted back into the line and the conserved 
energy serves as a brake. 

Unlike pneumatic tube systems, this 
system enables the handling of mail in 
sacks, and the fact that the cars do not 


carry rotary motors, with accessories and 
housing, leaves the space free for mail, 


NEW TRACTOR FOR FARM 
AND ROAD WORK 


HE front wheels of this gasolene- 

driven tractor are so mounted that 

the machine can turn within its 
own wheel base, which is 12 feet. It has 
several other interesting characteristics, 
among these being a narrowness of tread 
permitting its use within small clearances. 
The machine is made in two sizes — one 
weighing 7,700 pounds and the other, 
16,000 pounds. The larger which is shown 
in the illustration, has drive wheels 7 feet 
in diameter with a 30-inch face. The 
front wheels are 42 inches in diameter. 
The engine and all the transmission 
mechanism is housed 1n dust-proof casings. 
Steering may be either by hand or engine 
power, the latter being accomplished 
through a pair of friction cones, either ‘of 
which may be held against a fibre-covered 
cone on the main shaft, The transmission 
is of the sliding gear-selective type, giv- 
ing three speeds forward and one reverse. 
The fuel tanks have a capacity of 60 
gallons. 





